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PHONIC SKILLTEXTS 


These new texts are designed 
to teach accuracy and indepen- 
dence in word recognition in 
a new, interesting and unique 
way. They may be used with 
any reading series or program. 
Phonic Skilltext, Book A, 
Grades I and II, each ...... 0c 
Phonic Skilltext, Book B, 
Grades II and. III, each .-.-.40¢ 
Phonic Skilltext, Book C, 
Grades III and IV, each....40c 


Highly recommended 


How to Teach Phonics 
By L. M. Williams 

A standard book on this im- 

portant subject. Revised edition 


80 pages, per copy ...........- 65¢c 
All above postpaid. 


F. E. OSBORNE 
Ltd. 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
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REVOLVING 
CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 


|| OPEN A WALK-RITE 


No Down Payment! 
No Red Tape! 


One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just 
show your account card when 
you shop. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


WALKRITE 


“Edmonton's Smart Store” 





SHOP BY MAIL | 


For Christmas Gifts 


Many teachers in small towns and rural districts take advantage of 
Johnstone Walker’s Mail Order Shopping Service in completing gift 
lists. 


@ Some have arranged with our credit office for a charge account 


and find it a great convenience. 


And if you haven’t established 


this privilege, now would be a good time to do so. 


@ All Mail Orders have the immediate attention of our Mail Order 
Shoppers, who will treat your order in a very personal way and i 
shop as carefully for you as they would for themselves. 


Johnstone Walker | 
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Edmonton’s Own Store. 


‘HTiilical| 





1886 


Established 61 years ago. 
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The Editor Says... 


TEACHING IS A PROFESSION 
| 'HE first mark of a profession is that its members have an 





organized body of knowledge which separates the group from 

all others. Teachers are equipped with a background of knowl- 
edges concerning the world and its culture which go far beyond such 
primary skills as being able to read, to write and to figure. Teachers 
are equipped with a set of methods of teaching experimentally derived 
through continuous research in all parts of the world. 


The second mark of a profession is that it serves a great social 
purpose. Teachers carry responsibilities which are weighted with such 
a social purpose. In addition to passing on the accumulated culture, 
teachers assist each individual under their care to achieve self-realization. 
This purpose is accepted by all teachers through a rigid and self- 
imposed devotion to a Code of Ethics which sets forth the duties and 
responsibilities of teachers. 


The third mark of a profession is the cooperation which can only 
be achieved through a professional organization, and this cooperation 
plays an important role in the development of the profession. In simple 
terms, Organization means a banding together to achieve commonly 
desired purposes. The teaching profession will win its well-deserved 
place in the social order only through continuous cooperation in 
research, in training, in strict adherence to the Code of Ethics. All these 
bind every teacher to treat his every pupil as a sacred trust. 


We believe that our teachers’ organization, The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, accepts, and is carrying out, these functions. 


We believe that, as united teachers, we are interested in continuous 
study and improvement of content and of the methods of education; 
in continuous improvement of ourselves, the established teachers, and 
in the establishment of high qualifications for young people entering 
teaching, and in providing, for every teacher, conditions of work 
which will make it possible for him to give his best with competence 
and with security. 


Teaching is a profession. It embodies knowledges and skills unique 
to members of this profession. It requires freedom of thought, and of 
action, and rigid adherence to individual and social responsibilities. The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association is, and represents, the combined efforts 
of the teachers of this Province of Alberta, as they make common 
cause for the improvement of teaching—society’s greatest task. 
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Proposed Code of Ethics for Canadian Teachers 


Prepared by Committee of A.T.A. on request of C.T.F.; adopted by 
C.T.F., 1947, with recommendation that the Code be referred to each 


:. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


72. 


Provincial Association for consideration. 


The teacher should be courteous, just and professional in all 
relationships. 

The teacher regards as confidential, and does not divulge other 
than through official channels, any information of a personal or 
domestic nature, concerning either pupils or home, obtained in 
the course of his professional duties. 

The teacher should strive to improve his educational practice 
through in-service training and travel. 

Unfavorable criticism of associates should be avoided except when 
made to proper officials, and then only in confidence and after 
the associate in question has been iriformed of the nature of the 
criticism. : 

Testimonials regarding the teacher should be truthful and con- 
fidential. 


Each teacher should be a member of and participate in his pro- 
fessional organization. 


The teacher who in his professional capacity is a member of a 
committee, board, or authority, dealing with educational matters 
or with teacher training or certification, must be elected or ap- 
pointed by the professional organization. 


The teacher should avoid interfering between other teachers and 
pupils. 
The teacher should adhere to salary schedules negotiated by his 
professional organization. 


The teacher should refrain from knowingly underbidding fellow- 
applicants for teaching positions, and should refuse to apply for, 
or to accept, a teaching position before such position has become 
vacant. 


No teacher should accept compensation for helping another 
teacher to get a position or a promotion. 


Contracts should be respected by both parties and dissolved only 
by mutual consent or according to the terms prescribed by statute. 


Official business should be transacted only through properly 
designated officials. 


The responsibility for reporting through proper channels all 
matters harmful to the welfare of the schools rests upon each 
teacher. 


The teacher should not accept a contract with an employer whose 
relations with the professional organization are unsatisfactory. 
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TEACHERS ARE STUDYING CHILDREN 


By DR. D. A, PRESCOTT 


Director of the Institute for Child Study of the University of Maryland 
(R.E.S. Report to A.T.A.) 





ISS SMITH has stopped think- 

ing of Joe as “lazy” because 
his homework is poorly done and he 
is not alert in class. She knows 
about his querulous working mother, 
his fatherless home, the four younger 
children. 

Miss: Smith’s close study of a few 
individual children for several years 
should make her a better teacher for 
hundreds of children for the rest of 
her career. A careful study of the 
specific problems of sulky, irresponsi- 
ble Joe helps the teacher far more 
than the lectures and study programs 
on child psychology and child de- 
velopment in general, says Daniel A. 
Prescott. 

It is fairly obvious that not all 
general scientific truths are true 
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about all children, declares Dr. Pres- 
cott. “Yet teachers have not been 
trained to recognize this need for 
knowledge about individual children, 
don’t know what facts they need, 
don’t have the skills to get the facts.” 


LEARNING HOW JOE FEELS 


HE teacher needs enough knowl- 
edge to understand how Joe— 

not all ten-year-olds, but Joe—feels 
in a particular situation. If Joe 
reads badly, general knowledge about 
the causes of poor reading won’t help 
Miss Smith. She must know why Joe 
reads badly. And therefore she must 
know a lot about Joe as an individual. 


The techniques for learning about 
Joe can be acquired. Dr. Prescott 
points to the results of a four-year 
program in 14 school systems for in- 
service teacher training in child de- 
velopment. 


“Hardly a vestige of our work is 
left in 13 of those systems. In only 
one was the program successful.” 
Why that one program bore fruit 
where the others collapsed makes an 
eye-opening story. 

The story began seven years ago, 
when the Commission on Teacher 
Education set up by the American 
Council on Education began to work 
on improving the education of teach- 
ers. One of the Commission’s 
agencies was the division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel, 
with headquarters at the University 


Dr. Daniel A. Prescott tells 
how the study of one child leads 


to better understanding of all 
children. 
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of Chicago. This Division gathered 
the research findings of many sciences 
on the growth, learning, behavior, 
and adjustment of children, and set 
up a document center for this ma- 
terial. School men studied the avail- 
able data, conferred with scientists, 
and developed sets of scientific prin- 
ciples to describe and explain human 
development and behavior. 


In the 14 cooperating school sys- 
tems, the child development infor- 
mation was passed on to teachers 
through lectures and _ systematic 
study programs led by experts. After 
the training, the teachers, in effect, 
said, “This is very interesting. So 
what? It doesn’t help me with my 
classroom problems.” 


But in one school system the teach- 
ers decided that each wanted to study 
an individual child intensively over 
one or two years. Out of the results 
of the successful experience of those 
teachers the Division (in 1943 it be- 
came the University of Chicago’s 
Committee on Human Development) 
worked out a program which now in- 
volves 6,000 teachers in 20 school 
systems. 


FIVE PATHS TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


HE child study programs have 
five essential parts: (1) direct 
study of children, (2) consultant 
service from the Institute for Child 
Study to the local groups, (3) special 
training of leaders of local groups 
and regular meetings during the year, 
(4) local two week workshops for 
leaders and teachers, and (5) a six 
to. nine week workshop in human de- 
velopment and child study. 


Each teacher who volunteers for 
the program is told to select a child 
in whom she is interested. She is 
urged not to select her worst prob- 
lem. The teacher we are calling Miss 
Smith selected Joe. She was told to 
gather all the information about Joe 
that seemed important. Her in- 
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formation would come from four 
sources: the school records, other 
teachers, a visit to Joe’s home, her 
own observations of Joe. 


“Few teachers in the United States 
use school records,” says Dr. Pres- 
cott, “except to look at marks, the 
least valuable of what’s there.” 


Miss Smith got information from 
the records about Joe’s family, his 
physical growth, his realized intelli- 
gence in terms of test results, and so 
on. From other teachers who were 
teaching Joe, or had taught him in 
the past, she asked not for evalua- 
tions but for anecdotes, for stories 
of characteristic ways in which Joe 
acted, things he said and did in 
notable classroom situations. She 
discovered that when teachers were 
asked to tell stories instead of to pass 
judgments they did a fine job of re- 
membering details. 


A LOOK AT JOE’S HOME 


O Joe’s mother Miss Smith said, 

“I’m Joe’s teacher and I’m very 
much interested in him.” Delighted 
at teacher’s interest in her son, Joe’s 
mother was cooperative. She told her 
troubles. “Joe’s kind of slow and he’s 
always in mischief.’’ Miss Smith tried 
to understand the “climate of affec- 
tion” in which Joe lived. 

Miss Smith took a good look at 
Joe’s home and neighborhood, re- 
membering that every word Joe heard 
or used in the classroom had meaning 
for him in terms of the home and 
neighborhood where he was growing 
up. The same words in terms of Miss 
Smith’s own environment might mean 
something very different. 

Back at the school Miss Smith 
wrote down what she had seen, re- 
corded her conversation with Joe’s 
mother, noted that Joe was the oldest 
in a family of five, that his mother 
took in washing. Miss Smith tried 
hard not to evaluate or pass judg- 
ment. She knew the records would be 
valuable in proportion to how ob- 
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Noblesse Oblige 


T is a truism that leadership should 

come from those in positions of 
responsibility and authority. I refer 
especially to principals of schools, to 
superintendents, to staff members of 
the Faculty of Education, and to of- 
ficials of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

It will, I think, be generally con- 
ceded that the personnel of the latter 
two categories have been chosen on 
the basis of special training in the 
duties they have to perform. Many 
of our superintendents are now well- 
trained in supervision and adminis- 
tration. It is unfortunately true that 
many of our school principals have 
not had the opportunity of special 
training in the very important func- 
tions which their office opens up to 


them. I refer to such functions as 
those captioned public relations, 
home-and-school relations, business 


administration, curriculum interpre- 
tation, pupil guidance, pupil-teacher 
relationships, personnel administra- 
tion, school building and financing. 


jective and specific her observations 
were. 


Miss Smith added to her notes her 
observations of Joe on the play- 
ground, in the halls, in the cafeteria. 
She recorded significant or telling 
incidents. 


Every other week Miss Smith met 
for two hours with 12 other teachers 
in the program. Other schools have 
as few as 10 but never more than 18 
in each child study group. Miss Smith 
read her anecdotes, presented her in- 
formation to the other teachers. The 
whole group tried to figure Joe out. 
The other teachers presented their 
materials too. Each teacher thus 
studied as many children as there 
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The more aggressive and enterprising 
of our principals have mastered these 
fields and do a fine service. But ex- 
perience is notoriously a costly 
teacher, and possibly nowhere more 
costly than in our schools. 

It is probably not amiss to think 
of the possibility of a diploma avail- 
able to persons especially trained in 
some of the fields mentioned. Such 
a diploma might be issued upon the 
successful completion of approved 
courses at the senior undergraduate 
or graduate level in the Faculty of 
Education. 

Most prospective principals and 
superintendents, and many now in 
office, would no doubt be happy to 
possess such a diploma in the com- 
forting assurances that they had a 
mastery of established principles 
and a vision of the scope of their 
offices. 

Many engaging school boards 
would undoubtedly be equally happy 
in an assurance of the same kind. 

H. E. S. 


were teachers in the group. A strict 
code of secrecy about the information 
the group gathered was observed. 


FTER three years closely observ- 

ing these children, Miss Smith 
will find it easier to “figure” all her 
children. She will know what data 
she needs to get about her “problem” 
children and how to get the infor- 
mation. She will not be expected to 
do psychiatric case work—the serious 
problems that are beyond her she 
will refer to experts. But she will 
never again label the rebellious and 
aggressive Joes “‘bad”, the withdrawn 
and daydreaming Joes “lazy.’”’ She 
will look for causes and ‘try to un- 
derstand and help. 
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DO TEACHERS OWE ANYTHING 
TO ANYBODY? 

F teachers owe anybody anything 

it is probably to their former 

teachers. I say this with proper 

deference to mothers, fathers, uncles, 

aunts, and all the rest of the kin. I 


say it also. with deference to 
churches, boy scouts, girl guides, 
Gyro playgrounds, and fraternal 


lodges -of all sorts. It is, in most 
instances, teachers who exerted the 
greatest influence upon us and who 
were least rewarded for so doing. 
This is true not only of teachers, but 
of all citizens, and increasingly true 
as the length of schooling stretches 
out. The influence of the school 
bears some rough relationship to the 
time spent in it. 

Communities get a great deal more 
for their education money than they 
do for other moneys they spend. 
They probably get much more than 
they deserve. They get their young- 
sters taught the basic tools of a civil- 
ized society—reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and numbers. They get them 
taught good habits, manners, co- 
operation, obedience and _ industry. 
They are increasingly receiving the 
service of guidance—personal, social, 
health, and vocational. And presently 
they will be demanding a formal 
program of character building and 
religious education. All these things 
they receive for the paltry sums they 
pay for education. If the issue 


I cannot say too emphatically that a 
people’s peace can be determined only 
by the people. The understanding that 
a-.few governmental officials, diplo- 
mats, educators, scientists, and artists 
may achieve will avail a democratic 
world nothing—nothing at all—unless 
that understanding.is shared by all 
the people. I urge that each educator, 
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were raised, they would probably 
pay much more than they now do for 
the. single service of having their 
children kept from under their feet 
and from out of their hair six to eight 
hours per day. Communities are well 
served. 


Why then should teachers ever feel 
like crawling about their communi- 
ties as if they were getting some- 
thing for nothing? Why should they 
kow-tow to trustees, to local big- 
wigs, or even to parents? Why 
should they ever demean themselves 
or their profession? They just 
shouldn't. i 

Rather should they swashbuckle 
decently, put on a becoming air of 
importance, and look everyone 
straight in the eye. Never should 
they apologize for pupils’ misde- 
meanors, or their backwardness, or 
their failures. Instead, with eye- 
brows finely arched, they should re- 
quest to know how trustees and 
parents contrived to find youngsters 
so lazy, so stupid, so vicious. Pay us 
adequately, they should say, give us 
decent places to work in, tools to 
work with, and fewer dolts per class- 
room, and perhaps.we shall be able 
to do something for your precious 
ones, 


The business of teachers is to open 
up to children the gateways to science, 
to the arts, and, not least, to the fine 
art of living. Teachers who do this 
put the whole world in their debt. 


service-club president, minister, editor 
begin considering what his institu- 
tion can do to help develop the rele- 
vant understanding. I’m convinced 
that we must find new, imaginative, 
and effective methods in our program 
of education—formal and informal— 
for the one world that must be.— 
Milton S. Eisenhower.—(American 
Education Week Manual, 1947). 
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Is Alberta Education a Failure? NO... 


Says A. L. DOUCETTE, B.Sc., M.A., 
Director, Calgary Branch, Faculty of Education. 


I. THE PHILOSOPHY BACK OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Any adequate educational program 

must assist the individual child to 
mature from his initial state of inde- 
pendence to a participation in rich 
group life, which in a democracy in- 
cludes full sharing in group living 
as a responsible member of society, 
The good life should be made avail- 
able to all, both privileged and under- 
privileged, and one aim of a demo- 
cratic society should be the elimina- 
tion of an underprivileged state of 
existence. 

Knowledge is acquired in human 
experience in the process of living in 
a culture of social groups. Living is 
the process of interaction between 
the organism and the environment. 

For the experimentalist thinker, 
ideas are the result of consequences 
in experience. Ideas, says Kilpatrick, 
begin in social groups and have their 
purposes in social groups. Life ex- 
perience and life expectations are 
the result of studying how the human 
being behaves in hwman experience. 


UCH moral behavior as regard 

for others, tolerance even the 
simple experience of “taking turns,” 
grows out of practice and experience. 
The test of good music is in the hear- 
ing of it, and as a result we place 
our stamp of approval or disapproval 
on it. Alternatives generally are de- 
cided in the light of tested ex- 
perience. Such decisions represent 
the habit of weighing our thoughts 
or of acting thoughtfully. For the 
experimentalist, human values are 
the result of tested choice. 

Let us list some of the principles 
which the experimentalist holds dear, 
and which are related to progressive 
education and to the democratic way 
of life: 


& 


the 
indi- 


1. Experimentalism stresses 
supreme worth of the 
vidual. 

2. Experimentalism stands by the 
golden rule of conduct because 
it has been found to be prac- 
tical and the result of tested 
experience. 

8. Experimentalism advocates 
mutual respect between indi- 
viduals, cooperation, and an 
active sharing of responsibility 
on the part of the individual in 
his group interaction. 

4, Experimentalism stresses the 
freeing of intelligence and is 
opposed to the curbing of intel- 
ligence by a dictator or by state 
control. 

5. Experimentalism cannot accept 
absolute values because they 
are out of the realm of tested 
experience. 

6. Experimentalism accepts goals 
within experience, such goals 
being continuously modified by 
subsequent experience. 

7. Experimentalism aims to train 
for democratic living by educat- 
ing its members to manage 
society cooperatively. 

Progressive education is a means of 

implementing the philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism. Thinking is not 
limited to the intellectual. The ef- 
fective use of intelligence applies to 
all and any phase of life, be it 
physical, mental, emotional or social. 
But thinking must be based on 
data and this calls for a careful study 
and interpretation of facts—not the 
memory of facts, but rather the use 
of reason in the interpretation of 
facts. If we wish to evaluate a given 
social theory, for example, it is 
necessary to have all the facts before 
Wwe are in a position to know fully 
the significance of sucha theory. If 
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we lack sufficient evidence, or if we 
are biased because of prejudice, then 
we are unable to give a sound judg- 
ment. Even after passing judgment 
on the theory, the latter must stand 
the pragmatic test of application in 
experience. 


CHILD growing up in a culture 

must learn the essential ele- 
ments of the culture. The function 
of the school is threefold: (i) it must 
transmit the culture, (ii) it must 
maintain the culture, and (iii) it 
must improve the culture. Our 
modern culture, based as it is on 
science and industry, is characterized 
by rapid change. Our schools, our 
curricula, and our educational 
methods must change in order to 
keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment in the material, social, and 
spiritual phases of the culture. If our 
curriculum and methods are static, 
then we shall intensify the present 
cultural lag of our social and 
spiritual institutions behind our ma- 
terial institutions. The school, as a 
social institution, must not contribute 
to this social lag by its own lag in 
methods and functions. Our material 
and scientific achievements are far 
behind our man-to-man and man-to- 
spirit relations. We have an atom 
bomb, but we lack the social control 
to make it serve mankind profitably. 
We have a newer psychology of child 
growth and development, but our 
educational practices lag far behind 
the findings of organismic psy- 
chology, with the result that out- 
moded methods of faculty training 
and mental discipline persist in our 
schools of today. 

Those who object to the modern 
school with its activities of excur- 
sions, community study, projects, 
problem studies, its methods of per- 
sonality development and character 
building, are simply not up-to-date 
because they fail to face the educa- 
tional issues demanded by a rapidly 
changing civilization. Our schools 
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must prepare youth for life in a real 
world and not for life in the past. 
It is as important a function of the 
school to train in personality adjust- 
ment as it is to train him in abstract 
mathematics — probably a more im- 
portant function. The school must 
accept the responsibility for develop- 
ing social and moral attitudes, such 
as a regard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others and an acceptance of 
responsibility for the good of all. 
Inasmuch as our changing civilization 
brings ever new and challenging 
social problems, children must be 
taught to face issues, to solve prob- 
lems, and to think about social is- 
sues of group living. 

Such is the task which progressive 
educators set for themselves, and 
surely it is no mean task. Children 
must learn by living and acting. No 
one can learn in any other way. 
Learning is significant to the child 
if it has meaning to him and if he 
accepts that meaning. His learnings, 
his attitudes, his appreciations, his 
knowledge, his understandings—these 
build character through group acti- 
vity and through individual responsi- 
bility to the group. 

Such is the spirit of the classroom 
pervading the progressive schools. 
The curriculum starts where the child 
is. 


II. AIMS OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL 
HE progressive school aims to de- 
velop the social intelligence of 
the child in order to assist him to 
come to grips with the social prob- 
lems of adult living, provincially, 
nationally, or internationally. Chil- 
dren should work at current prob- 
lems and controversial issues in order 
to develop independent thinking in 
preparation for citizenship. 
Experimentalism and progressive 
education utilize the scientific method 
and both are rooted in experience. 
Learning must be related to living. 
So. too, character is built up in liv- 
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ing. The curriculum must be re- 
lated to real life. 

Experimentalism and progressive 
education aim at democratic educa- 
tion which should produce responsible, 
self-directed citizens who are to live 
in a rapidly changing world. Since 
such a world will always be a prob- 
lem-solving world, the progressive 
educator upholds the experimental 
method and an experimentally di- 
rected curriculum. 


III. THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum should be based on 
lessons learned from a study of child 
behavior. The psychology of learn- 
ing appropriate to progressive edu- 
cation will then be based on matura- 
tional growth and development of the 
child. Teaching procedures. will 
recognize all aspects of the human 
personality as requiring development, 
not merely the intellectual skills, but 
also manual skills, bodily skills, 
social skills and emotional well-being. 

IV. EDUCATION 

DUCATION is co-extensive with 

life and includes the countless 
contacts with people and things in 
and out of school. Hence the import- 
ance of organizing the curriculum in 
terms of areas of living rather than in 
terms of rigid subject-planned zones. 
A progressive curriculum lays 
emphasis on the maintenance of 
health, recreation, making a living, 
getting an education, carrying out 
civic responsibilities, making a home. 
The curriculum aims at a broad ex- 
perience in order to assist the child 
to later participate in all important 
phases of living. 
V. THE NEWER CLASSROOM 

What type of school environment 
is characterized by the newer or pro- 
gressive school? Let us compare 
briefly the traditional school room of 
1900 to 1920 (many still exist to- 
day) with the social climate in a 
progressive school of the ’30s or the 
740s. 
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NFORMALLY arranged tables and 
chairs permitting group activity 
replace the formal desks and seats 
screwed to the floor and set out in 
rigid rows. Attractive interiors and 
room decoration present a home-like 
atmosphere. A _ teacher-guide and 
counsellor is a contrast to the erst- 
while taskmaster, lesson assigner, and 
lesson-hearer of days gone by. Chil- 
dren are free to move about or talk 
in social groups in contrast to the 
painful clock-ticking silence, inter- 
rupted only when children are per- 
mitted to recite or to ask permission 
to leave the room. Report cards of 
the newer school indicate behavioral 
improvement and personality growth 
rather than a report of marks based 
on rigid grade standards. Children 
of the progressive schools work on 
problems, exchange ideas, and de- 
velop a scientific attitude as compared 
with reciting what the book says. 
Children learn self-expression and 
thinking, as opposed to the lock-step 
regimentation of recitation and 
memorite learning. 


VI. STANDARDS ACHIEVED IN 
PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


But what of the product of the 
progressive schools and how well are 
the children mastering the ordinary 
fundamental skills of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, language? 
Numerous studies by Wrightstone in 
New York, by Bingham at Teachers’ 
College in New York, by Hopkins at 
Lincoln School in New York, by 
Oberholtzer in the public elementary 
schools of Houston, Texas, by Tyler 
in the famous 8-year experiment in 
the 30 experimental schools distri- 
buted over the United States, by Dr. 
McDougall of the University of Al- 
berta, by Dr. Sansom of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, by Mr. Oviatt of 
the Department of Education, in Al- 
berta, and others reveal that (i) 
modern progressive schools do learn 
facts and principles by way of prob- 
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UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
IN CANADA 
OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 
DEPT. 
Correspondence can be arranged for: 
Adults and Young People over 15 

years with the following countries: 

France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Russia, S. America, India, Australia, 
S. Africa, Britain. 

Children 11-15 years. Write Brit- 
ain, Australia, S. Africa, India, 
France, Austria. 

No correspondence can be ar- 
ranged under 11 years. 

Correspondence with Young Adults 
especially desired by Europeans. 

Educationists and welfare workers 
in Germany and Austria stress the 
need for contact with overseas coun- 
tries through correspondence. 

Send name, age, address, interests, 
countries desired (maximum number, 
three) to: 

Mrs. R. T. TANNER, 

Overseas Correspondence Dept. 

United Nations Association in 
Canada. 

678 Huron St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

N.B.—Enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


lem-solving, (ii) that in progressive 
schools properly conducted, pupil 
progress in fundamental skills is en- 
tirely comparable with that found in 
the traditional schools, (iii) that in 
experimental high schools children 
are better at inferences and inter- 
pretation of facts, as good at general- 
ization and acquisition of information 
in history and literature, about even 
in algebra, but in physics, chemistry, 
scientific experimentation, they are 
better (Wrightstone’s study in high 
schools). 

Numerous studies reveal that at 
the elementary and secondary levels 
students in progressive schools 
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achieve as well or better. Reading 
and arithmetic skills are as well or 
better mastered; language skills are 
better mastered; work-study, and 
library habits are much _ better; 
critical thinking in interpretation and 
application of data are much better; 
personal and social relations are 
much better; and the progressive 
school youngsters are more active in 
social life. 


VII. ARE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
MEDIOCRE? 


HE progressive schools aid to 
interrelate the school and the 
community; they try to make instruc- 
tion meaningful to the child; they 
organize instruction around contem- 
porary problems; they aim to demo- 
cratize the school; they aim to de- 
velop wholesome personalities; they 
are found to cope with the funda- 
mental skills as effectively as do 
the traditional school. Scientific 
study and _ experimental control 
studies conclude that children suc- 
ceed as well or better in the pro- 
gressive school because of the aims 
and objectives which such schools set 
out to achieve. Any indictment 
against progressive schools must be 
done in terms of educational objec- 
tives and educational results. 
Progressive education emphasizes 
learning by doing rather than by 
passive listening; it stresses purpose- 
ful activity rather than purpeseless 
book learning; it has regard for in- 
dividual differences in interest and 
capacity; it stresses the pedagogy of 
activism and freedom; it emphasizes 
the social doctrine of democracy; it 
centres its interest and concern in 
the child rather than in the subject. 
One could hardly rate such an educa- 
tional pattern of ideals as mediocre. 


VIII. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
IS WIDE IN SCOPE 


Progressive education does not stop 
with the appraisal of the individual 
in terms of achievement in skills, 
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which, we have observed, rate as high 
in progressive schools as in tradi- 
tional schools. Additional to skill 
achievement, it concerns itself with 
the evaluation of attitudes, person- 
ality, character and the integration 
and interpretation of ali indices of 
behavior into an all-inclusive por- 
trait of an individual or of an educa- 
tional program. This is the only 
proper basis for judging the results 
of education. Such is evaluation. 
Evaluation and testing are not 
synonymous. 


IX. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
STILL LIVES 


Is progressive education an out- 
moded fad? Definitely not. Forward- 
looking Canadian and American edu- 
eators follow with interest our Al- 
berta experimentation in the field of 
progressive education. The progres- 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Carnegie Fellowships for Canadians 


Two Fellows will be appointed for 
session ©1948:- 49. VALUE OF 
FELLOWSHIPS — £400 per annum, 
plus a travelling allowance of up to 
£30 for travel in Great Britain. 

FEES: Fellows are guests<of the 
Institute and pay no tuition fees. 
Candidates should have had some ex- 
perience in teaching, and must have 
good academic records. 

Applications should be made before 
December 31, 1947, to any member’ of 
the Appointments Committee, viz: 

Principal R. C. Wallace, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Dr. Henry F. Munro, Education 
Office, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Dr. M. E. Lazerte, Faculty of Edu- 
cation, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Dr. J. G. Althouse, Department of 
Education, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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sive educator does not presume that 
he has discovered the “last word’ in 
educational method ‘and performance. 
He has never suggested that pro- 
gressive education is a panacea for 
all our educational ills. If the pro- 
gressivist claimed such a “last word” 
in educational thinking, then he 
would run counter to his own phil- 
osophy of on-going experimentalism. 
His method is one of testing, trying 
new methods, and re-testing—-always 
in the light of past experience and 
discovery. Such is progressive edu- 
cation. Its methods warrant experi- 
mentation and trial because its tech- 
niques are forward-looking. Its 
methods are suited to our rapidly 
changing civilization. Its thinking 
is in harmony with modern organ- 
ismic psychology. May our frontier- 
thinking educators in Alberta con- 
tinue their forward look. 


RE 


ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The campaign of the Alberta 
Educational Council this year 
‘ will run for six weeks begin- 
ning Monday, January 5, 1948. 


“A GOLDEN RULE OF FIVE” 


If your lips 
Would keep from slips 
Five things observe with care— 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


NEW AND REBUILT 
TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING 
MACHINES—ALL MAKES 
Repairs For All Makes of Machines 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 
0., LTD. 





“9 
10115 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 
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How Can We Get Better Teachers? 


BENJAMIN FINE 


Reports on an Interview with John Dewey 
(Reprinted from The New York Times, October, 1947) 


John Dewey holds That Attract- 
ing the Best Minds to Teaching 


is a Major Problem. 





NE of the major problems facing 

the public-school system today is 
that of getting the superior students 
to enter the teaching profession, in 
the opinion of Dr. John Dewey, 
America’s noted philosopher and 
world renowned educator. It is im- 
perative, he holds, that teaching be 
made so attractive that the best minds 
will want to be teachers. 

Dr. Dewey, who is 88 years old, 
has influenced the teaching of mil- 
lions of children in this country and 
abroad. His voluminous writings have 
been translated into almost every 
language. As the father of the pro- 
gressive education movement, he has 
had a running battle with the tradi- 
tional educators for more than half 
a century. 

Despite his age, and his tremen- 
dous output, Dr. Dewey is in good 
health, retains his vigorous mind, and 
is keenly interested in current social 
and political problems. Interviewed 
in his spacious Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment overlooking Central Park, Dr. 
Dewey reiterated his faith in the pro- 
gressive methods that he introduced 
fifty years ago. ; 

BACK TO THE TRADITIONAL 

During the past two years he has 
seen his theory of progressive educa- 
tion challenged more than ever be- 
fore. Some school systems, long wed- 
ded to progressive principles, have 
turned back to traditional methods. 
But this seeming swing away from 
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his program does not disturb the 
noted philosopher. 

“Our public schools are far more 
democratic and flexible today than 
they were fifty years ago,” Dr. Dewey 
observed. “Many of the progressive 
principles have been introduced into 
the schools, although they may not 
be called by any particular name. 
Children receive more freedom in the 
classroom and are permitted to take 
a greater part in school activities than 
they were at the turn of the century. 
Progressive education has played an 
important role in freeing the schools 
of many of their former inhibitions.” 

Basically, the gap existing between 
the progressive and the traditional 
school has narrowed considerably in 
recent years, according to Dr. Dewey. 
The great problem now, he feels, is 
to develop a sound teaching staff; 
the crisis in American education is 
serious. Unless we can get the bright 
students to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, Dr. Dewey commented, it 
will be impossible to build a good 
profession. The teacher, he feels, is 
the key to the school program. 

Nor is the whole problem financial, 
he said. Part of it is social, the other 
part community-inspired. Teachers do 
not receive the prestige or the esteem 
that they should, and, as a result, the 
profession itself suffers. Too often 
today, Dr. Dewey suggested, the 
teachers do not get the financial re- 
wards other members of the com- 
munity receive. 


“Persons with ambition, energy 
and initiative are not attracted to 
teaching,” he continued. “They feel 
that they can accomplish more and 
achieve greater success in other pro- 
fessions. Too often the school <ends 
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to become routine and reward medio- 
crity and conformity. A person who 
comes into education with some 
eagerness and a feeling that he is 
going to have an outlet for his ideas 
often finds himself frustrated.” 


PROFESSIONAL ROUTINE 


EACHERS all too often assume 

the role of “intellectual baby- 
sitters” and instead of serving the 
community they become its servants, 
Dr. Dewey complained. They are at 
the beck and call of parents, special 
organizations, their own supervisors 
and subject to the deadly routine of 
the school itself. They get neither 
the prestige nor the financial rewards 
of a doctor, an engineer or a busi- 
ness executive. 

How can we get better teachers? 
What can be done to convince the 
best minds of the community, the 
best-equipped students, mentally and 
emotionally, that teaching is a worth- 
while profession? Dr. Dewey made 
these suggestions of immediate re- 
quirements for improving the situa- 
tion: 

(1) Better pay for teachers — In 
his opinion—and of course it is held 
by many other responsible educators 
—the range of salaries now paid 
teachers is far from adequate. To 
make the teaching profession attrac- 
tive, it is necessary to compensate 
the teachers for their services on a 
scale that will compare with that in 
other professions. This may mean, 
Dr. Dewey maintains, some form of 
Federal aid to education, particularly 
in the poorer communities and sec- 
tions of the nation. Unless salaries 
are raised, he holds, the profession 
will continue to suffer and the crisis 
in American education will grow 
‘worse. 


EARN PUBLIC ESTEEM 
(2) Community recognition—High- 
er pay will undoubtedly bring a 


greater measure of public esteem. Dr. 
Dewey is convinced that until the 
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community recognizes the vitally im- 
portant role that the teacher plays 
in society it will be difficult to attract 
top-notch men and women into the 
profession. Whiie theoretically teach- 
ing is a “noble profession,” in prac- 
tice it often becomes just a job, Dr. 
Dewey observed, adding that few edu- 
cators, particularly classroom teach- 
ers, have attained national recogni- 
tion. 

(3) Self-expression — Every teach- 
er, Dr. Dewey insists, should get an 
opportunity to develop her own self, 
to get the best out of her profession. 
Today teachers are weighed down 
with routine, with clerical work, with 
unimportant detajls. Too often, he 
holds, because they lack security, 
they are afraid to express themselves, 
afraid to stand on their own feet. 
Until they are permitted greater self- 
expression and a larger part in the 
operation of the school program, they 
will not be.content. Teachers, he 
feels, should be made a vital part of 
every school planning program, and 
should be allowed to expand to the 
maximum of their abilities. 

Education is extremely important 
today, probably more so than ever 
before in our history, Dr. Dewey be- 
lieves; the atomic age has made it 
necessary that our citizens be com- 
petent to deal with the vast problems 
of a complicated world. Therefore, 
he says, education for an atomic age 
demands highly skilled, intelligent 
teachers who are aware of our pres- 
ent day problems. 

“Education for an atomic age must 
make the individual more intelligent, 
more alert, more discriminating, 
more critical and more aware of what 
is going on in the world,” Dr. Dewey 
stresses. 

FOR A COMPLEX WORLD 
y E must develop men and 
women who will refuse to 
take their thinking ready-made from 
an intellectual department store. Ed- 
ucation should not be a retreat into 
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Parcels to Britain Fund 


The following contributions to the 
fund for sending food parcels to 
Britain have been received to date: 


Lac La Biche Local .......... $100 
Ponoka Local ...................... 100 
Sullivan Lake Local ............ 150 
Two Hills Local .................. 100 
Peace River Local .............. 90 
Brownfield-Bulwark Sub- 

Dn sk a ih ce) i 10 
Mes. Mi Barby 2ii..u242.... 5 
Mrs. Helen Westbrook ........ 10 
Miss Eva Howard .............--- 10 
Wm. Lehmann .................... 5 
Wainwright Local .............. 30 
Miss Mary I. Crawford ........ 10 
Fairview Loca] ........................ 50 
Dew Wai He Bwitt oi ck: 5 
Mrs. Olive Simmons .............. 25 


the past on the one hand, nor the 
mere furnishing of technical tools on 
the other. It should wake people up 
and teach them to think.” 


The heavy influx into our colleges 
and universities, led by the veterans, 
is a wholesome indication that the 
youth of this country are eager to get 
an education, Dr. Dewey observed. 
He feels that our institutions of high- 
er learning have a deep responsibil- 
ity in providing an adequate educa- 
tion for the 2,500,000 students who 
have fiocked to the campus this fall. 


“Our great danger is that the edu- 
cation standards will deteriorate,” 
Dr. Dewey warned. “Too many stu- 
dents, I am afraid, will be only half- 
educated or miseducated.” 


Manville-Minburn Sub- 


Soot) S098) 8 G8 623! 10 
Miss Ruth Freebury ............ 10 
Fhe gE te 5 lane tbe 20 
Neutral Hills Local .............. 50 
Miss Edna Sutherland .......... 10 


Miss Florence MacDonald...... 10 
West Jasper Place Teachers 20 


Lacombe Sub-local .................. 10 
Wetaskiwin Local .................. 50 
Grande Prairie Local ............ 90 
Edgerton Sub-local ................ 20 
Edmonton Elementary 

SIOCRE ee nS ee Ss 200 
Bow Valley Local ...................- 10.20 
Spirit River Local .................. 40 
Wasen €.00er io) 50 
Coronation Sub-local .............. 10 
Turner Valley Local .............. 19 


A man of medium size, with white 
bushy hair and a heavy gray mus- 
tache, Dr. Dewey likes to lounge 
about the house in comfortable, loose- 
fitting clothes. Answering questions 
easily, he chuckles frequently as 
some amusing incident in his long 
career comes to mind. For a man who 
undoubtedly has had a greater in- 
fluence on educational thinking in 
this country than any other person 
of our time, he is unassuming and 
modest almost to the point of shyness. 

The years have strengthened his 
passionate belief in the value of edu- 
cation in a democracy. “Education 
must teach men and women to think 
clearly,” Dr. Dewey said. “In that 
way, our schools can contribute to- 
ward our democratic way of life.” 


COST OF LIVING INDEX, 1939-47 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
March 103.8 107.3 115.0 1163 118. 117.7 119.1 127.9 
September 100 105.6 112.8 1165 118.5 117.8 118.9 1245 138.3 
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A PLACE WHERE TEACHERS LEARN 


By RALPH W. TYLER 
R.E.S. Report to A.T.A. 


Ralph W. Tyler shows how a 
modern school provides for 
continued learning of its teach- 
ers. 

Mr. Tyler is chairman of the 
Department of Education and 


acting dean of the Division of 
Social Science of the University 
of Chicago. He was vice-chair- 
man of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 


” MODERN school thus becomes 

a place where teachers learn 
more about children, as well as a 
place where children learn.” 

Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in describing a 
modern educational program as it 
serves adults, makes the point that 
“the first and most obvious adult 
group which the modern school should 
serve comprises the teachers them- 
selves.” The continued education of 
teachers is the main road to an ever- 
improving educational program. 


Mr. Tyler shows how the modern 
school might deal with the major 
needs for in-service education iden- 
tified by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council 
on Education in its nationwide study 
from 1939-1944, 


_ LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN 


Better understanding of --child 
growth and development, and greater 
skill in using this knowledge in guid- 
ance and teaching,..is one. of the ma- 
jor needs of! most teachers; the Com- 
mission found. The past fifteen years 
of child study have shown how inter- 
related are physical, intellectual, so- 
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-ning changes 


cial and emotional development. Ex- 
periments have. proved, says Mr. 
Tyler, that “teachers can conduct 
useful studies of the children in their 
own classroom when given guidance 
through weekly discussion meetings 
with other teachers and monthly 
conferences with trained consult- 
ants.” 


What the school must do is to pro- 
vide time, space, materials, and lead- 
ership: Teachers need time to conduct 
studies of children, to meet in discus- 
sion groups, to confer with consult- 
ants, to summarize the information 
they gather, and to use it in plan- 
in curriculum and 
guidance. They need rooms for study 
groups, comfortable rooms that pro- 
mote free discussion, a pleasant li- 
brary room for reading materials on 
child development. “One of the rea- 
sons for employing teachers on a 
year-round basis, except for a month’s 
vacation, is that they can then par- 
ticipate fully in such programs, using 
part of the summer for planning and 
analyzing data,” Mr. Tyler points out. 


AND THE COMMUNITY 
SECOND common need of teach- 
ers, according to the Commis- 
sion, is for better community under- 
standing. Schools sometimes forget, 
even today, that the child is not be- 
ing educated in a vacuum, that he is 
being inducted into a society. “The 
teacher must have a realistic under- 
standing of the local community and 
the broader community — state, 
nation; and world—or he can’t help 
young people attain a personally and 
socially, significant .role in society,” 
says: Mr. Tyler. : 
How do teachers acquire the néces- 
sary “realistic understanding”? Mr. 
Tyler points to one answer: “A com- 
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WHY ALBERTA 
IS SHORT OF 
TEACHERS 





TEACHERS REMEMBER TOO! 
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notice Miss Brown. Chairman Jones the full grant—and you pay us $420 
here, says you and his kid in grade for the use of the teacherage.” 
four just don’t seem to hit it off.” 
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munity study program is an essential 
part of a well balanced: in-service 
educational program for teachers. 
“Enough has already been done to 
suggest that the local school can pro- 
vide continuing opportunities for 
community study. For such a pro- 
gram: teachers must be given time 
and opportunity for first-hand inves- 
tigation. of the local community and 
for reading and discussion of what 
they discover; and time for reading 
and discussion of world affairs. The 
program requires effective consult- 
ative leadership, and a study center, 
appropriately equipped with maps, 
charts, and reading materials.” 


THE CURRICULUM, TOO 


The Commission also concluded 
that teachers need further training 
in curriculum construction and evalu- 
ation. Mr. Tyler, a curriculum expert, 
notes that the curriculum in the final 


analysis consists, of the learning ex- 
periences the teacher plans and 
makes available. This makes it im- 
portant for teachers to participate in 
deciding on objectives, in selecting 
learning experiences, in working out 
ways of organizing these learning ex- 
periences, and in evaluating the cur- 
riculum’s effectiveness. To do this 
the teacher needs training and an op- 
portunity for continued curriculum 
planning. 

In the modern school the plan for 
the employment of teachers will take 
account of this need, making time 
available throughout the year and 
during the summer for study and 
planning with properly qualified 
leadership. Here,’ again, the teachers 
need pleasant workrooms, equipped 
with materials on curriculum and 
evaluation procedures, as well as a 
working collection of instructional 
materials. 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


is needed to meet rising costs. 


Please check your ward- 


robe to see where you can save. Dyeing will restore 
many faded garments to usefulness. 


M.7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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FINANCING EDUCATION - A Postscript 


By DR. A. G. McCALLA 


Professor of Plant Science, University of Alberta; Governor of School 
Finance Committee, Alberta Federation of Home and Schoo] Associations. 


HE article in the Sept.-Oct. issue 
of The A.T.A. Magazine indi- 
cated that this series was finished. It 
is necessary, however, to add this 
postcript, since the statement that Al- 
berta Boards cannot calculate grants 
in advance is not correct. The situa- 
tion is actually as follows: 

The Alberta Act itself was accur- 
ately described in the last article. It 
is very general and vague, and gives 
no hint as to the distribution of 
grants. The error regarding the Al- 
berta grants arose because the regu- 
lations under the Act were not ob- 
tained by this Committee with the 
Act. These regulations are not part 
of the Act, and therefore are not in 
any way subject to Legislative con- 
trol before being put into operation. 
The Ontario Act is, however, much 
the same, so the comparison of the 
principles of the Alberta Act with 
those of the Ontario Act, to the 
deteriment of Alberta, was not justi- 
fied. 

First then, let us look for a mo- 
ment at these principles. Alberta 
and Ontario have very general 
Grants’ Acts that allow the chang- 
ing of the basis of making grants 
without Legislative control or assent. 
British Columbia, on the other hand, 
has the details of distribution writ- 
ten right into the Act. In the last 
article, it was pointed out that there 
are advantages and disadvantages to 
both systems. The B.C. method 
makes it more difficult to change the 
method of making grants, but there 
is greater control. In general, one 
may suggest that the settling of at 
least the main details of grants by 
the elected members of the legisla- 
ture is to be preferred to the com- 
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plete control by the Cabinet Order- 
in-Council. 

Second, in order to give a fair com- 
parison of the Alberta grants with 
those of the other provinces, the fol- 
lowing summary of the Alberta 
“Regulations” is given: 

Grants are paid: 

1. $275 for each elementary room; 
$400 for each intermediate room; 
and $650 for each high-school] room 
in a district or division; 

2. For motor van routes, accord- 
ing to the length of the route, from 
$300 to $650 a year; 

38. For dormitories, a grant not ex- 
ceeding $25 per pupil per year; 

4. For equalization, if the as- 
sessed value of property in a dis- 
trict or division is bélow a fixed 
amount. (e.g. In towns and cities, 
the figure is $110,000 per classroom. 
In Edmonton, the average assess- 
ment in 1947 is $145,000 per public- 
school classroom, so no equalization 
payment is made); 

5. For the aiding of a district or 
division in teaching technical, vo- 
cational, . industrial, agricultural, 
shop, home economics and com- 
mercial subjects; 

6. For a number of other purposes 
that may or may not apply to a par- 
ticular school district or division. 

7. The maximum payable by the 
Province in any one year is 80% of 
the costs of operation including cur- 
rent expenditures on capital ac- 
count. 

To complete this account on the 
same basis as that used in earlier re- 
ports, the grants payable to the Ed- 
monton Public School Board are esti- 
mated at $185,000. All but about 
$18,000 of this amount is attribut- 
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BETTER TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


A Report from the New York University Bureau of 
Public. Information. 


EN and women prxeparing to be 

teachers should have as prac- 
tical and effective a professional edu- 
cation as that required of medical 
students, Dean Ernest O. Melby of 
New York University’s School of 
Education said in his annual report 
to the Chancellor. 

If teacher training is to achieve 
an effective basis comparable to pro- 
fessional education in other fields, 
Dean Melby said, the following pro- 
cedures and provisions must be made 
more general: careful selection of 
students, a curriculum attuned to the 
needs of modern education, and ade- 
quate opportunity for practice in 
teaching and in community leader- 
ship. In addition, he said, there must 
be a creative program of in-service 
education, research, field studies and 
graduate instruction. 


In his report to Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase, Dean Melby said: 

“We are facing a total crisis in 
education—a crisis compounded of 
a wide variety of elements, including 
our past failure to put the’ teaching 
profession on a: sound and substan- 
tial economic basis, our failure to re-+ 
late it to the solution of the real 
problems of life and living, our. fail- 
ure to develop the professional edu- 
cation of teachers on an effective 
basis comparable to professional edu- 
cation in other fields, and the pres- 


able to the grants for each classroom 
as listed in item 1 above: It is 
further estimated that this is some- 
what under 10% of the total costs 
to the Edmonton Public School 
Board. This is a decided improve- 
ment over previous years, but still 
leaves Alberta well behind Ontario, 
British Columbia and Manitoba. 
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ent challenges to education growing 
out of domestic and world condi- 
tions. 

“The shortcomings of our past ef- 
forts in teacher education become 
strikingly apparent when such edu- 
cation is compared with modern med- 
ical education,” the Dean continued. 
“At first thought the average layman 
is not likely to believe the profes- 
sions of medicine and teaching to be 
comparable, but if we consider the 
outstanding personal qualifications, 
fundamental scientific knowledge 
about all aspects of human growth 
and development and of the local, 
state, national and world community, 
and the high level of technical skill 
which are now required and will be 
demanded increasingly in the years 
to come, we are justified in making 
a comparison between these two pro- 
fessions. Indeed, it may be argued 
that the teaching profession calls 
for deeper insight, broader general 
education, and more subtle, artistic, 
and scientific skills.” 


N medical education the demands 

of the profession have been met, 
to a considerable degree, according 
to Dean Melby, by careful selection 
of students, by’ a sound scientific 
foundation, by instruction from the 
most noted practitioners in medicine, 
and by elaborate and carefully con- 
trolled practice and internship as a 
prerequisite for independent medi- 
cal practice. 


“In contrast, teacher preparation 
instruction, in the main, have low 
standards of admission,” the Dean 
continued. ‘Each year, thousands of 
men and women are certified to teach 
who by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can be considered qualified for 
their task. They are accepted 
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chiefly because: no better applicants 
can be secured.” 

Noting that in medical schools the 
foundational subjects are taught by 
specialists who are studying their 
specialized areas from the standpoint 
of their application in medical 
science, Dean Melby said. “This 
does not mean that such specialists 
are not interested in pure science. 
But it does mean that they are ap- 
plying their sciences to medical 
problems. Too often prospective 
educational workers are taught the 
foundational sciences in colleges of 
liberal arts by staff members who 
have little or no interest in their ap- 
plication to education. 

“The result is that the material 
taught is often so abstract and re- 
mote that the student is unable to 
see how it is applicable to the prob- 
lems of teaching. Such professional 
education as he receives is often 
equally theoretical and_ sharply 
separated from his general education 
and its own scientific foundation. 
Further, the master teachers, those 
who are on the ‘cutting edge’ of the 
profession, are often not employed 
in teacher education as they are in 
medical education. 

“While practice teaching is quite 
generally included in the student 
program, it is too often a very per- 
functory and unrealistic process of 
observation rather than actual as- 
sumption of teaching responsibilities. 
Generally speaking, practice teach- 
ing in teacher education is in no way 
comparable to the medical intern- 
ship.” 


OMPARING -the length of the 

period of study for entrance into 
the medical and teaching professions, 
Dean Melby said, ‘““Even the present 
tendency toward five-year programs 
of preparation for teachers is quite 
inadequate if we are to think of the 
preparation of fully competent pro- 
fessional workers. In the past, levels 
of teacher preparation have been 
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still lower. The result is that school 
administrators and teacher educators 
are constantly confronted with in- 
service education as perhaps the 
most vital single enterprise in which 
they must engage. 

“Of the teachers at work in schools 
today only a small number have ade- 
quate preparation. As a result, the 
chief hope for lifting the quality of 
education in this country lies, in con- 
siderable part, in the development of 
effective in-service education. The 
process of inducting entrants into the 
profession is too slow; moreover, 
their preparation is too often inade- 
quate so that every new teacher is, 
in effect, a new problem in in-ser- 
vice education.” 

Asserting that education can and 
must, save freedom, Dean Melby 
said, “We must do it with a pro- 
fessional suffering from inadequate 
preparation, in the face of wide- 
spread loss of our numbers, and in 
the face of lack of understanding of 
the problem on the part of the public. 
It is in this setting that schools and 
faculties of education must see their 
problems in the postwar years.” 
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BON MARCHE - 


A BON MARCHE 


BY HENRI DE SAVOYE 
Retired Professor of French, University of Alberta. 


TEACHER of French asked.me 

the following question: Why, 

on page 1 of the Travis &. Travis 

French grammar, did the authors 

write: “Je cherche un beau complet 

&@ bon marché,” using the preposition 

a, while, three lines below, they said: 

“Lequel des deux est le meilleur 

marché,” without the preposition @? 
Here is my answer: 

The preposition @ is used to refer 
to the price of goods (dans ce magasin 
il y a des complets @ cent francs). It 
is used with the same meaning in the 
expressions @ bas prix, @ bon marché. 
(Des chapeaux 4 bas prix, des robes 
& bon marché.) 


It should be noticed that in the 
expressions @ bas prix, @ bon marché 
there is an ellipsis; the words prix 
and marché being nouns, it should 
really be @ un bas prix, & un bon 
marché. 


A second ellipsis, the ellipsis of the 
preposition @, has taken place in the 
expression @ bon marché. In modern 
French one does not say: Mon cha- 
peau est &@ bon marché, but Mon cha- 
peau est bon marché; j’ai une robe 
bon marché; je porte des souliers bon 
marché. 


Bon marché is also adverbially: j’ai 
acheté cette robe bon marché; je l’ai 
payeé bon marché; j’ai vendu ma 
maison bon marché. The use of the 
preposition @ in these cases would be 
wrong, and the reason is that the 
verbs payer, acheter, vendre take two 
direct objects, the thing and the price 
being both constructed as direct ob- 
jects, without a preposition: J’ai payé 
ce livre cing francs, je l’ai acheté cing 
francs, je l’ai vendu cinq francs. So, 
similarly, one says: J’ai payé ce livre 
bon marché, je l’ai acheté bon marché, 
je l’ai vendu bon marché. 
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It\is likely that the ellipsis of @ 
originally took place when bon marché 
was used adverbially, and that the 
ellipsis in the case of the adjectival 
use, aS in: une robe bon marché, na- 
turally followed. Because one said: 
J’ai acheté ma robe bon marché, he 
also said: Ma robe est bon marché. 

Bon marché is also used in certain 
expressions as: faire bon marché de 
sa vie (to hold one’s life of little 
account). But @ must be used in the 
expression: Je m’en suis tiré &@ bon 
marché (I have got off lightly). 

In the comparative and superlative 
of bon marché, the preposition d@ is 
not used: Ma maison est meilleur 
marché que la vitre, c’est la meilleure 
marché de toute la ville. 

Although the use of bon marché 
employed adjectively has almost be- 
come exclusive, @ bon marché (with 
the preposition @) may sometimes be 
used, for special reasons, such as in 
the text of Travis & Travis. If the 
author had written: Je cherche un 
beau complet bon marché, the sentence 
would have been perfectly correct; 
but the two similar groups beau com- 
plet - bon marché, directly following 
each other and looking like two modi- 
fied nouns both direct objects of 
“cherche” — although really having 
very different functions—would have 
made a rather awkwardly constructed 
sentence. It therefore seems that the 
only reason why the author used the 
preposition @ in this sentence was to 
mark the different function of the 
two groups beau complet and bon 
marché, 

But the use of the preposition @ 
in such sentences as: J’ai un chapeau 
& bon marché, j’ai acheté ma maison 
a bon marché, j’ai vendu ma vache & 
bon marché, would appear obsolete to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Public Relations Serves the Vocational 
Guidance Program 


By GEORGE J. FAUL and H. B. McDANIEL 


Before serving in the Navy 
(1942-1947) as a Personnel 
Officer on Naval Aviation Lo- 
gistics Staffs on the West Coast 
and in the Pacific, George Faul 
spent one year in personnel 
work in Oahu, T.H. He has an 
A.B. from Stanford and is cur- 
rently finishing graduate work 
in guidance for his M.A. at 
Stanford. Next Autumn Mr. 
Faul will serve as Veterans 
Appraiser at Visslia Junior 
College. 

Dr. McDaniel, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Stan- 
ford, is a former guidance ad- 
ministrator and has had broad 
experience in organizing such 
practical activities as this ar- 
ticle suggests. Dr. McDaniel 
was the A.T.A. guest speaker 
during the first two weeks of ~ 
the Fall Conventions and met 
with the teachers in Edmonton, 
Camrose, Lac La Biche, and 
Grande Prairie. Dr. McDaniel 
will be in Alberta again next 
fall. 


OOD public relations is a requi- 

| site of a successful vocational] 
guidance program. This is a fact that 
cannot be denied but is often ignored 
in today’s schools. The counsellor 
must recognize that upon his shoul- 
ders falls the responsibility of being a 
public relations man par excellence if 
optimum success is to be achieved 
with the vocational guidance pro 
gram. His first duty in accepting this 
responsibility’ is to recognize the 
publics that he is going to have to 
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reach successfully to attain their co- 
operation. These publics, briefly, are: 
the school administrator, the faculty, 
the students, the alumni, and the 
community, which includes the par- 
ents. These publics are listed in this 
order because it is believed that 
these are the successive steps on the 
ladder of a successful public rela- 
tions program for vocational guid- 
ance. ° 

It is absolutely’essential to obtain 
effective cooperation and coordina- 
tion within the school itself before 
any attempt can truly be made to ex- 
pand into the community. This does 
not mean that the community is ig- 
nored while the cooperation of the 
school is being gained; rather, it 
means that the primary emphasis 
should be in the school first and then 
on the community, and actually the 
two will draw together in a very 
short time when the school is present- 
ing a combined effort. 


KEEP THE ADMINISTRATOR 
INFORMED 


HE school administrator is held 

responsible to the community for 
achieving the educational objectives 
of that school system, so, naturally, 
the administrator must be in accord 
with the program if it is to survive. 
The administrator reports to the 
school board and the community on 
hew these objectives are being at- 
tained, and in turn requires the 
teacher to furnish information on 
how she is reaching these objectives 
within the school. In order to provide 
the administrator with tangible evid- 
erce on what the guidance depart- 
ment is doing towards contributing 
to the overall program of education 
of the community’s youth, it is rec- 
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ommended that a plan similar to that 
suggested by Laubenstein be utilized. 
A monthly schedule is established by 
the guidance department that indi- 
cates the activities carried on by that 
department during the month. This 
can be broken down into weekly and 
daily schedules, and can serve as a 
timesaver for the guidance depart- 
ment. The report can then be sent 
to the administrator and he will have 
evidence to present to the school 
board ‘and the community on what 
the school is doing toward insuring 
a better adjusted and more purpose- 
fully planned future for the youth 
of the community. 


THE FACULTY 


HE faculty must cooperate as a 
unit and be a part of the voca- 
tional guidance program or it is 
doomed to a rapid disintegration. 
Once again it is the counsellor’s re- 
sponsibility to take the initiative in 
bringing about understanding and co- 
operation among the teachers if they, 
a public in themselves, are to con- 
tribute favorably to the total voca- 
tional guidance program. Nothing 
promotes misunderstanding of a thing 
quicker than isolation, and by the 
same token familiarity reduces this 
misunderstanding. The counsellor 
should be particularly cognizant of 
the teaching load faced by the class- 
room teacher in today’s schools prior 
to attempting to promote an addi- 
tional program with the teacher. New 
ideas proposed to the classroom 
teacher are liable to be met with sus- 
Picion and disfavor, especially if 
these ideas indicate that an additional 
burden will be placed on an excessive 
workload. This suspicion of the guid- 
ance program may well be confront- 
ed by a large number of counsellors, 
since a survey in 1939 noted that 
79% of the students in training to 
teach in secondary schools had re- 
ceived no formal preparation in guid- 
ance of any type. With this poten- 
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tial situation confronting him, it be- 
hoves the counsellor to move cautious- 
ly and become thoroughly acquainted 
with the problems of the faculty be- 
fore requesting their cooperation in 
the total program which is necessary 
if the outcomes are to be fruitful for 
the student and the community. It 
has been advocated by a chief coun- 
sellor of a large metropolitan junior 
college that each counsellor should 
teach at least one period a day, in 
order that he remain cognizant of the 
everyday problems facing the teacher 
and not lose sight of these problems 
in his enthusiasm toward promoting 
his program. 


Each teacher should be made to 
feel that he is a partner in a worth- 
while enterprise that requires his 
help and knowledge. Objectives must 
be clearly defined. The faculty must 
not be kept in the dark by the use of 
technical terms and generalities that 
are obscure and of negative value 
when they are used to interpret the 
program to the community. The fac- 
ulty must also be awakened to the 
fact that each one has something 
unique to contribute that is a vital cog 
in the machinery of a successful voca- 
tional guidance program. One junior 
college in Southern California has re- 
quested each member of the faculty to 
prepare a statement on the functional 
aspects of the subject that he is teach- 
ing. These papers will be placed in the 
library for the use of the students. 

The use of the case conference 
technique is another method in pro- 
moting this guidance point of view. 
This technique consists of presenting 
a case at a faculty meeting and hav- 
ing all teachers share in planning 
next steps. Such a procedure not 
only helps in dealing with the par- 
ticular case, but also emphasizes the 
necessity for the cooperation of the 
entire staff. Later staff clinics can 
be held with selected teachers where 
actual problems of students are pre- 
sented, discussed and everyone par- 
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ticipates in the diagnosis and pro- 
posed plan of action. The results of 
this can easily lead to the organiza- 
tion of the “week-end guidance work- 
shop” which begins on a Friday after- 
noon and runs through Saturday 
morning. Here specific guidance 
problems are studied and discussed 
often with the aid of outside authori- 
ties. 
O simplify further the work and 
increase total participation 
among the teachers, Darley suggests 
that the counsellor prepare anecdotal 
record pads on 5% by 84-inch mime- 
ographed paper with blanks for 
salient items such as: student’s name; 
name of teacher; date of observa- 
tion; subject discussed or behavior 
observed; and comments. All faculty 
members are issued these pads and 
instructed as to their use. When- 
ever one is filled out, it is turned in 
at the end of the day and is then filed 
in the student’s jacket. Thus, the 
teacher can contribute a great deal 
towards a more complete understand- 
ing of the student with the minimum 
amount of effort. 

Another important public relations 
factor that the counsellor must keep 
in mind is to make as much informa- 
tion available on the student as the 
teacher can use in her everyday work. 
A suggested plan is the code system 
which has been in use at University 
High School, Los Angeles, for the 
last ten years. Important basic 
data on each student are placed in 
a code form and all teachers con- 
cerned with that student then have 
the salient information on the stu- 
dent. This requires ingenuity on 
the part of the councellor but will re- 
sult in better public relations with 
the faculty. 

Although centralization of re- 
sponsibility and authority may well 
rest with the administrator and 
counsellor in organizing and planning 
a successful vocational guidance pro- 
gram, the responsibility for voca- 
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tional guidance as a whole must be 
shared by the entire’ school, the ad- 
ministrator, the teachers and the 
counsellors. The school must work 
together as a well-drilled team to- 
ward this objective, and should all 
share in appraising community needs 
as well as maintaining friendly con- 
tacts with the community and the 
employers. 

The faculty must be inspired with 
the idea that they are in much the 
same position as businessmen. Busi- 
ness has products or services to sell, 
and if they don’t maintain consistent 
high standards the public will with- 
draw their support and the business 
will fail. By the same token, if the 
schools do not turn out a consistently 
well-adjusted young adult who can 
take his place in society, the public 
will withdraw its support from the 
schools and demand a change. The 
counsellor must gather and furnish 
to the faculty all the available in- 
formation within the community on 
immediate employment needs and 
discernible occupational trends in 
the community. With this informa- 
tion, the faculty must then work as 
a unit toward meeting the demands 
of these trends by making their 
courses functional for the terminal 
student. It does very little good to 
have a ‘“functional’ curriculum for 
the terminal students if these same 
students cannot find a job when they 
have completed their terminal 
courses. 


THE STUDENTS 


UCCESSFUL public relations with 

the students themselves is a 
“must” for the vocational counsellor. 
Here is the “product” that the school 
is selling to the community, but un- 
like business, the same “product” 
will shortly become a beyer within 
the community. . Support of the 
school can be carried forward and 
enhanced if the students find that it 
truly accelerated their adjustment to 
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adult life; and by the same token 
the entire program can be destroyed 
if the student. carries doubts of its 
value away from school into the com- 
munity. 


How, then, can the students be 
reached ‘in this important issue of 
public relations in vocational guid- 
ance? One method of securing the 
support of the students in this pro- 
gram is to enlist their aid. Pasadena 
Junior College executed a most effec- 
tive publie relations program along 
this line by sending terminal students 
from the junior college out to the 
lower schools where they gave talks 
on the programs that they themselves 
were pursuing. A great, deal more 
rapport was established by this 
method than by sending, out coun- 
sellors from the junior college to do 
the same job.. The students in the 
lower schools, exhibited. more interest, 
and -the junior college students be- 
came “Ambassadors of Public. Rela- 
tions” carrying this same. message 
out into.their homes and the com- 
munity, thus. directing, favorable ..at- 
tention, to ‘the school and_ its efforts 
to serve both: youth of .today and 
youth of tomorrow. 


Career Clubs“ have been found to 
be very’ siiccessful in developing’ vo- 
cational interests among the students. 
In some schools*‘experience in’ the 
clubs proved so fruitful'that almuni 
clubs ‘were formed by former students 
after * graduation. Through these 
clubs the counsellors can enlist aid im 
making surveys and studies. of em- 
ployment conditions within the com- 
munity. } 

Another suggested. program for 
improving, public relations, not only 
with the students but also with the 
alumni, is that in effect at Queen’s 
College.. A vocational news letter is 
distributed to alumni with, informa- 
tion pertaining. to employment. In 
turn, alumni members send. informa- 
tion on occupational opportunities in 
their particular plant or area. The 
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students in school reap the. benefit of 
this and realize the school has a vital 
interest in their future even after 
they, have graduated, It aids the 
school in maintaining a better follow- 
up of their graduates, and permits 
the school to offer greater employ- 
ment advantages to the students after 
graduation. 


THE COMMUNITY 
HE community—that conglomera- 
tion of many publics, all of whom 
have a director indirect interest and 
contact with the school—is the same 
buying’ public previously mentioned. 
However; the school is in a unique 
situation compared: to’ the. business 
man. The school can ‘enlist the aid 
of the purchaser, better known as 
the community, for the development 
of a better product for this same pur- 
chaser. Not many businessmen have 
this’ much’ potential: help awaiting 
them from their buying public. It is 
the school’s responsibility to take the 
initiative,, however,’ ‘and ‘make the 
overtures to the:community in enlist- 
ing aid. For’ example: ‘the. utiliza- 
tion of “leading lights’? in many oc- 
cupations..in. the community for 
Career Days''.and. arranging | well- 
planned, tours to the, various, plants 
and organizations that are) potential 
employers, for. the students, .a closer 
contact .will be: made.|with: the com- 
munity, and this same community will 
feel that, it has‘a more active hand 
in developing. the -citizen of to- 
morrow, i 
The use of Advisory: Committees has 
been frequently mentioned in terms 
of studying the. curriculum. . These 
same committees canbe utilized in 
advising the counsellor, school and 
students on how to meet many future 
problems. They will aid consider- 
ably in the successful placement of 
students when they have made a con- 
tribution to the program. 
Another factor that should be 
recognized is that the community 
likes to see its youth in action and 
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read about their achievements. This 
is evidenced by attendance at ath- 
letic contests and the vivid accounts 
of these contests in the local papers. 
If the community. is made cognizant 
of what the students are doing in 
the life of the community and what 
they are doing toward proper pre- 
paration for post-graduation, a wide 
reading public will be found. The 
newspaper is an excellent medium for 
informing “the community of the 
achievements of their youth. Several 
copies of Your Department Is News 
should be available for faculty use. 
This handbook is an aid for teachers 
in all. the various fields in preparing 
news copy and the things to do to get 
cooperation with the papers. It, in- 
cludes. extensive lists of possible 
stories that. the teachers can utilize. 


HE radio‘' should not be over- 

looked ‘as'a possible instrument of 
public relations for the vocational 
field. Programs dramatizing voca- 
tional news can be offered by the 
school. Every school can lay claim 
to some semi-famous person who is 
a product of that system. Let the 
public know. about it. © They are 
interested! Other methods that might 
be briefly mentioned are two simplé 
devices :-(1) Iettets tothe ¢ommunity 
announcing. the, results. of student 
placement or training programs for 
example; (2) an occasional phone 
call to a business man, labor repre- 
sentative or civic leader will remind 
him that the school is looking to him 
for help, andthe school -will-find.that 
they have many allies when they are 
most needed; 
, A plan modeled. after that used in 
Michigan, is also offered as a good 


publie relations measure between the © 


school and the community. This 
consisted of planned. visits to all the 
major businessés and’ industries in 
Michigan and surrounding areas for 
a grown of school superintendents, 
They talked with business and labor, 
went into the shops and offices and 
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saw people at work, discussed with 
management the requirements and 
needs of industry, got suggestions 
from labor. In general—got a bird’s 
eye view of actual working conditions 
and an idea of what was facing the 
student after graduation from school. 
The general consensus was that they 
received more benefit from this tour 
than they did from any other train- 
ing course of a similar duration. Any 
school could do much the same thing 
with its faculty in the immediate and 
surrounding community. It would 
give the faculty a better opportunity 
to evaluate their respective courses 
from the functional viewpoint and 
would be a means toward establish- 
ing rapport between the school and 
the community. 


Through the use of some of these 
techniques the school will find that 
it will have much_tless ‘difficulty in 
establishing and providing supervised 
work-experience which is often neces- 
sary in the overall education of the 
terminal student. Also an effective 
placement for the students in school 
on'a part-time basis, for the grad- 
uates and drop-outs on a ‘full-time 
basis, cam be» effected much more 
successfully if the counsellor and the 
school has effective liaison with the 
community. These favorable rela- 
tions can be enhanced even more if 
the school will follow up’ thése place- 
ments and aid students in meeting 
on-the-job. problems, 


SUMMARY 


LL publics reached as outlined 

: earlier will benefit by a program 
of public relations as has been sug- 
gested; the administrator will face a 
more sympathetic. school board and 
community; ‘the faculty will become 
an integral part of the community, 
the students will find a more sympa- 
thetic community awaiting them and 
they will make a more rapid and suc- 
cessful adjustment to it as adults in 
the world-at-work; the alumni will 
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benefit from it by an effective follow- 
up program and a realization that 
the school is still interested in them 
and is always striving to improve 
their position; last but not least, the 
community will benefit by the pro- 
gram as a result of its own contribu- 
tion toward developing a _ well 
rounded citizen who can take his 
place in this democratic society. 





NATIONAL HEALTH WEEK 


“National Health Week”— 
February 1-7—is an observance 
sponsored by the 


HEALTH LEAGUE. OF 
CANADA 
in cooperation with official de- 
partments of education and 
health. It is designed to draw 
the attention of all Canadians 
to the benefits of good health 
and the appalling costs of sick- 
ness, much of which is prevent- 
able. 


For further information, please 
write to— 
The Secretary, 

National Health Committee, 
Health League of Canada, 
111 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


The theory of democratie govern- 
ment assumes that the average citi- 
zen has both the capacity for making 
decisions for himself and a fund of 
organized knowledge upon which to 
predicate decisions.—Ellis Arnell. 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 


Where Quality and Service Have} 
Met for 27 Years 


Cor. Jasper Ave. and 101st St. 
Edmonton 





Shop at The BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Division of Health Education 
Department of Public Health 


HE child who enters school with 

a physical defect or potential 
health difficulty is seriously handi- 
capped. In order to have the ability 
and desire to make the most of his 
school chances, he needs to be 
healthy. The most common physical 
ailments found in school children are 
nose, throat and dental defects, and 
manifestations of nutritional deficien- 
cies. Nearly all of these can be pre- 
vented, and most of them respond 
effectively to remedial treatment. 


Undoubtedly, the three most im- 
portant physical needs of the normal 
school child are food, sleep, and ex- 
ercise. A physical examination will 
reveal the child who has one or more 
of these environmental lacks, but the 
child will usually have first shown a 
failure to make adequate gain in 
weight or height. Chronic fatigue has 
been found in school children more 
often than any other abnormal physi- 
cal condition, with the exception of 
dental caries. Late bedtime and lack 
of a quiet place in which to sleep are 
the common causes of fatigue and 
are errors within the child’s environ- 
ment. 

The health of school children can- 
not be measured completely in terms 
of low death rates, in freedom from 
symptoms of disease, or lack of 
pathological evidence of illness. The 
true health of the growing child is 
positive. It manifests itself in an 
abundance of physical vitality which 
enables the child to get the most out 
of school life. 

Many children in Alberta are drag- 
ging through school with tired, un- 
willing bodies and minds. Their abil- 
ity to learn is at low ebb. They are 
able to do some of the duties, but 
school life is a burden. The tragedy 
is that so many of these children’s 
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ailments could be prevented and 
cured. 

If schools are to accept the con- 
cept of positive health—the best pos- 
sible health for every child — then 
communities must cooperate by rec- 
ognizing more fully the importance 
of preventing, discovering early, and 
treating disease. Education about the 
importance of periodic check-ups and 
of healthful living must be continued 
and inereased. 


LUNCH AT SCHOOL 


INTER with its vigorous air 


and its clear skies usually 
finds spirits soaring. Indeed, as you 
have been making your way towards 
the little red school house you may 
have been framing a resolution or 
two about this year’s teaching meth- 
ods. If you have been at summer 
school you have gathered together 
more ideas for projects and activi- 
ties. 

One such activity which can pay 
dividends in your school is a school 
lunch program. If you are a rural- 
school teacher, there will be many of 
your children who cannot go home 
for their noon meal (perhaps you, 
too, eat your lunch at school). You 
have had, no doubt, some instruction 
in normal nutrition during your 
period of training, and learned that 
it is more difficult to receive an ade- 
quate diet if one of the three daily 
meals is poor. The lunch which a 
child eats at school should contribute 
its share of the total day’s food needs 
—indeed, one-third. In all too many 
instances it does not, and the child 
is denied some opportunities for 
growth and development. 

A child who is undernourished is 
beaten before he starts—he is, for 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Two More Divisions Decide to Pay 
Their Teachers More Money 


HIGH PRAIRIE SCHOOL DIVISION 


The High Prairie School Division 
has recently revised its salary sched- 
ule, the main clauses of which are as 
follows: 

1. Basie Salary: a single basic salary 
of $1300 per year for a teacher 
with one year of training. 

2. Basic salary plus increments for 
training and experience: 


Normal 
Exp. orlyr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. 
Nil $1300 $1600 $1900 $2200 
1 1400 1700 2000 2300 
2 1500 . 1800 2100 2400 
3 1600 1900 2200 2500 
4 1700 2000 2300 2600 
5 1800 2100 2400 2700 
6 1900 2200 2500 2800 
7 2000 2300 2600 2900 

3. Limitations 


a. Two increments only will be 
allowed teachers holding lapsed 
cértificates. 

b. The increment year shall be 
the school year. 

c. Teachers absent from the pro- 
fession for five consecutive 
years shall be considered as 
without experience when re- 
entering the profession. 
Teachers who served voluntari- 
ly in any of His Majesty’s 
Forces will receive full incre- 
ments for the periods they were 
in the Forces. 


5. Principals Bonus 
Principals shall receive a bonus of 
$50 per room to a maximum of 
$400. Vice-Principals shall receive 
half of the bonus for Principals. 

6. Additional professional training 
beyond the first year shall be paid 
for at the rate of $50 per full 
course, to the maximum of this 
schedule. 
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LAC LA BICHE SCHOOL DIVISION 


Excerpt from Salary Schedule in 
Effect for the Year 1947-48 


Min. Max. 
$1300 $1900 


1, Basic Salaries 
Ungraded Schools 


Graded Schools: 


(a) All junior rooms 
not offering instruc- 
tion beyond Grade 
Ix 1300 

(b) Senior rooms of 
two or three room 
schools (no Grade 
XII) 

(c) High Schodl with 
Grade XII 


1900 


1400 2000 


1550 2150 


BON MARCHE - A BON 


MARCHE 
(Continued from page 24) 


Frenchmen of the nineteenth century. 
One must say: J’ai un chapeau bon 
marché, j’ai acheté ma maison bon 
marché, j’ai vendu ma maison bon 
marché. The trend of all languages 
is towards simplification through 
ellipsis. Already in the XVIIth cen- 
tury La Fontaine said: Femmes, 
moines, vieillards, tout était descendu. 
The English says when a child in- 
stead of when I was a child, and the 
French still goes further in the ellip- 
sis when it says: Enfant, j’ai ve ces 
choses. The ellipsis of @ in bon marché 
marks a step forward in the language, 
and to use it again—except in special 
cases and for special purposes—is to 
take a backwards step. 


J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
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No. 3 
AUDIO-VISUAL NOTES 

A 34-page “Classification List of 
Filmstrips and 2x2 Slides” is now 
being distributed. With the “‘Classi- 
fication List of Sound and Silent 
Motion Picture Films’ distributed in 
September, this will cover all the pro- 
jected visual materials in the Audio- 
Visual Aids Branch library, with the 
exception of newly added items which 
it will be necessary to list in sup- 
plementary lists to appear from time 
to time. 

Besides the classification lists of 
motion pictures and of filmstrips and 
2x2 slides, Description Lists will also 
be published. The complete cata- 
logues of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Brarch materials will then be as 
follows: 

“Classification List of Sound and 

Silent Motion Picture Films.” 

“Description List of Sound and 

Silent Motion Picture Films.” 

“Classification List of Filmstrips 

and 2x2 Slides.”’ 

“Description List of Filmstrips 

and 2x2 Slides.” 

Each of these will appear in book- 
lets of size 8%”x11” and will be 
punched for looseleaf binders. All 
supplementary lists and “Notes to 
Users” will appear in the same form. 
It is hoped that teachers will find 
this system more convenient. 

GUIDANCE MATERIAL 

The following list of standardized 
tests and reference books is being 
recommended by the Supervisor of 
Guidance, Department of Education, 
for general use, where a guidance 
program is in operation. 
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Tests 


Intelligence Tests: 

DETROIT BEGINNING FIRST 
GRADE INTELLIGENCE 
TEST, Examination Form A 
(for pupils entering Grade I 
or in early months of Grade I) 
containing: 25 tests, Manual 
of Directions and Key, Class 


Record.—Per Pkg. ................-- 2.00 
BE CORIO oo 5cs020-- coset oohcnenee -10 
PI, oso nehneainngtiiocliaretpek 15 


DETROIT ADVANCED FIRST 
GRADE INTELLIGENCE 
TEST, Examination Form A 
(Grades I and II) containing: 
25 tests, Manual of Directions 
and Key, Class Record—Per 


NN cadeitinc ne biecccngeidetbablers-ccs 2.00 
PN Oe ee es A -10 
BIE saicccdeciincxaeecinesaninctng tensa 10 


HAGGERTY INTELLIGENCE 
EXAMINATION, Delta I 
(Grades I - III) contains 25 
tests, Manual of Directions, 
Key and Class Record— 


Per*phg. -sssscahinOi) snc s.se ss 2.30 
Single Copies ...................-.-.-- -10 
RAI 62 ios2in etches ep tossssegee 10 


Class Record Sheet and Key.... .05 
OTIS QUICK-SCORING ABILI- 

TY TESTS—Alpha, Form A 

(Grades I-IV) Containing 25 

tests, Manual and Key. 

Pet DUGG 5 cceiasesiamcccscsncns genase east 2.10 


OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING 
TESTS OF MENTAL ABIL- 
ITY. Intermediate Examina- 
tion, Form A (Grades IV-IX) 
containing: 25 examinations, 
Manual and Key, Interpret- 
ation Chart and Graph, Class 
Record and I.Q. Scale— 








a ee a 1.45 
Intermediate Examination, 
Form B- (Grades IV-IX) con- 
tents as above—The Set ........ 1.45 
Higher Examination, Form A 
(Grades X-XII) contents as 
e@agee | £.°5423--4..443-1451346) 1.45 
Higher Examination, Form B 
(Grades X-XII) contents as 
I ititancksendilleaes Re sbicinicctancennnes 1.45 


Aptitude Test: 

O’ROURKE MECHANICAL 
TEST, Form A—(Grade IX 
through University) contain- 
ing: 25 tests, Key and Norms. 

Pet) agin ic sidisou.2isa.dis 1.85 


Interest Inventory: 

KUDER PREFERENCE REC 
ORD, Form BB Booklets, com- 
plete with Answer Pad and 
Profile Sheet—Per Booklet... .60 

ANSWER PADS to Kuder Pref- 
erence Record, Form BB— 
art 12 

PROFILE SHEETS to Kuder 
Preference Record, Form BB 


aR TG sien ds apie ds. nd nate -03 
MANUALS for Kuder Pref- 
erence Record—each .............. .30 


Please Note: Prices quoted for 
standardized tests are net, postal 
charges prepaid. Testing material is 
not subject to discount. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Guidance) 
COUNSELING AND PSYCHO- 
THERAPY: Carl R. Rogers ....4.00 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 
Its Principles and Practice: 


ee ee 2 3.10 
FRONTIER THINKING IN 
OIE ttn rece nloc 2.20 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: L. Koos and G. 
Kefauver  ..........222c.-2--ceceeeeeeeecee 4.25 

GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: R. H. Lewis .......: 1.25 

GUIDANCE PRACTICES AT 
WORK—Erickson and Happ..4.00 

HOW TO COUNSEL STUDENTS 
—E. G. Williamson .............2.. 5.30 
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HOW TO INTERVIEW— 
Bingham and Moore .............. 3.75 
HOW TO USE CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS—Arthur E. Traxler .60 
INTRODUCTION TO HIGH 
SCHOOL COUNSELLING— 
Williamson and Hahn ............ 3.80 
PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR 
COUNSELLORS—G. Hutcher- 
WRN ressseertnceaec is ge acocccommicnaann 1.80 
PRINCIPLES AND _ TECH- 
NIQUES. OF GUIDANCE— 
Lefever, Turrell & Weitzel....5.00 
PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE— 
Tied ni te tiasihisissiiats icine’ 4,40 
SCHOOL COURSES AND RE- 
LATED CAREERS — Bacher 
cs 1.10 
TESTING AND COUNSELLING 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM—John G. Darley ........ 3.20 
The above standardized tests and 
reference books are obtainable from: 
The School-Book Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education, Public Works 
Building, 104th Avenue at 121st 
Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Teach Without 
Tears! 


We offer a choice selection of 
the best available’ materials 
particularly designed to save 
the busy teacher’s time, and 
provide the pupil with the best 
in sound education. 


Write for our Free List of: 
Hectograph Workbooks 
Pupil Workbooks 
Prepared Seatwork 


Save time and money with 


TRANS - CANADA 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


7 Heather Street, 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Wse This FREE Lesson Material 


Make your TEACHING more interesting 
by combining PICTURE with STORY 


This Helpful Booklet 
Is yours for the asking: 





UNIT No. 8 OF 


THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


LESSON SERIES 


THE STORY OF 


. enabling you to present 
your pupils in graphic, pictorial 
form, the complete story of 
Wool—from fleece to finished 


fabric. This booklet, reprinted Australia Press Bureau Photos. 


‘An expert sheep shearer with machine shears can 
from The Book of Knowledge, clip up to 800 sheep in a day; 130 to 160 is, how- 
explains, for example: ever, the average. 


What Wool Is @ Some Peculiarities of Wool @ Sources of Wool 


Sheep @ Stages in Wool Production @ History of Wool Production 
Geography of Wool @ Woollen Fabrics @ Superiority of Woollens 


The Book of Knowledge 


contains a wealth of similar lesson material on a wide variety 
of subjects equally adapted to school study. This increasingly 
popular Children’s Encyclopedia has won enthusiastic acclaim 
from leading educationalists and deserves a place in every 
modern School Library: 


















The Grolier Society Limited, 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Please send me, free of cost, a copy 
of Unit. No. 8 in The Book of 
Knowledge. Lesson. Series entitled: 
“The Story of Wool.’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON— 


and receive your copy of this 
FREE BOOKLET, “The Story 
of Wool.” 





No obligation! 


A.T.A. Dec. 1947 
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OU ad a pat in 
writing this New Booklet 
on menbbruction, —— 


You SEE, hundreds of teachers wrote You wanted “hints on health . . . looks . . . groom- 
us... deploring the lack of materialon ing”. “Very Personally Yours” points out the impor- 
menstruation for teen-agers, 80 we studied tance of proper posture, exercise, right food, personal 
our requests and prepared a brand new  daintiness, etc. 
Ladies sparkling sequel to “As One You asked for “plenty of pictures”. The text of 
Girl To Another” called “Very Personally “Wery Personally Yours” is illustrated liberally with 
Yours”’. appealing pictures that show the right and wrong 
posture, exercise, mental attitude. (And you'll be 
<_< pleased with the clear, physiological draw- 
ings. 
Order free booklets now—enough so each girl you 
eee may have a copy to keep. Just mail the coupon 
elow. 


Also Free Teacher’s Manual and Chart 


“This is Why’ —newly revised manual 
gives you a quick, authoritative review 
of menstrual physiology — provid: « 
answers to questions girls ask. 


“Menstrual Physiology” — full - color 
chart, 22 by 25 inches, illustrates the 
menstrual process in easy - to - under- 
stand, simple drawings. 




















Mail to Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Litd,, Dept. 47G4 
431 Victoria Avenue, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


1 
| 
Please send me with the compliments of Kotex: | 
beh. od copies of the new booklet “Very Personally Yours” to distribute to my girls. | 
4. 2d one copy of the instraction manual, “This is Why”. 3 \ 
Ceste8 copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my girls. | 
er one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. | 
Re 25 oN seiness  caed-c Seances cz Shida 05 cone ho6e v0 sas Sib ptede teeta cssesenceecsees l 
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REDUCED FARES 
November 15, 1947. 
To Registrars and Principals, 
Canadian Schools and Colleges. 


We are pleased to announce that 
the following reduced fare arrange- 
ments have been authorized by this 
Association’ for teachers and stu- 
dents of Canadian Schools and Col- 
leges in connection with the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays: 

Territory: Between all stations in 
Canada. 


Conditions: Tickets will be sold to 
teachers and pupils of Canadian 
Schools and Colleges, on surrender 
of Canadian Passenger Association 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Vacation Cer- 
tificate Form 18W. 

Fares: Normal one-way first, inter- 
mediate or coach class fare and one- 
quarter for round trip, minimum fare 
30 cents. 


Dates of Sale: Tickets to be sold 
good going Tuesday, November 25, 
1947, to and including Thursday, 
January 1,°1948. 

Return Limit: Valid for return to 
leave destination not later than mid- 
night Saturday, January 31, 1948. 

Tickets will be good for continu- 
ous passage only. 

Note: Your particular attention is 
called to the essential condition that 
Form 18W may be issued only to 
Principals, members of the teaching 
staff and pupils of the schools and 
colleges in Canada, for their personal 
use. 

Schools requiring forms may ob- 
tain same on application to this of- 
fice. Please state the number of cer- 
tificates that will be required, and be 
sure to give full name and address of 
the school or. college. 

Canadian Passenger Association, 
ROY H. POWERS, 
Vice-Chairman. 


December, 1947 


PARCELS FOR BRITAIN 
Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, 
London, W.C. 1. 
November 25, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

Many thanks) for your letter of 
the 21st of November, in. which you 
inform me that 53: food parcels have 
been dispatched by you to this office. 
As soon as they arrive, I will see 
that they are distributed among the 
teacher - pensioners I mentioned in 
my last letter. I can assure you that 
these parcels wil] be most gratefully 
received by our members, and I would 
like once again to thank you very sin- 
cerely for your exceedingly kind 
gesture. 

With every good wish, 
Yours sincerely, 
RONALD GOULD, 
General Secretary, 
National Union of Teachers. 


RE DR. BARNETT 
R.R. 1, Ladner, B.C. 
November 10, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

I wish to thank you for The A.T.A. 
Magazine, which you sent to me re- 
cently, presumably to bear the news 
of the death of Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
former General Secretary of the 
A.T.A. 

My first thought was one of regret 
that he had not been allowed a few 
years in which to enjoy retirement. 
Second thought drove out such regrets 
for dynamic characters such as his 
cannot easily forsake the field in 
which they work. He was the origin- 
ator, advocate and sustainer of the 


Note: A supply of teachers’ and 
students’ vacation certificates Form 
18W is being supplied to the secre- 
tary-treasurer of each school district 
in Alberta for distribution to those 
schools under his jurisdiction. 
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A.T.A. In the days when teaching 
was regarded as a holy sacrificial 
employment, he “stirred educational 
circles to see that these qualities 
should be reciprocal, with a little 
more of the righteousness and sacri- 
fice. on the part of the trustees and 
public. 

It was the force and aggressiveness 
of Mr. Barnett’s character which 
made the A.T.A, possible, yet these 
virtues were not at first acceptable, 
either to authorities under the big 
dome, or to the labourers in the class- 
room. Most officials elected to high 
office find deputies who know the 
procedure of their special function. 
Mr. Barnett had to define and estab- 
lish the function of the A.T.A., to 
invent the procedure necessary, and 
to organize the machinery for ad- 
ministration. Like a customs official, 
he examined the educational baggage, 
aand held you, up on those commodi- 
ties dutiable to the Administration. 
From this continuous grind of en- 
forcing justice in the assemblies of 
rural and city trustees, and in the 
sanctum where decision was final, he 
won the admiration, esteem and fol- 
lowing of all those moving in educa- 
tional circles. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. R. LEAVER. 
eee eel cy 


FRENCH’S 1948 CATALOGUE 
OF 


PLAYS 
Mailed Free on Request 


Samuel French 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 


480 University Avenue 





THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF ALBERTA 
To the Editor: 

The Historical Society of Alberta 
incorporated by Provincial Statute in 
1907, but quiescent during the war 
years, has recently been revived. 

“The object of the Society shall 
be to encourage the study of the 
history of Alberta and Canada; to 
rescue from oblivion the memories 
of the original inhabitants, the 
early missionaries, fur traders, 
explorers and settlers of the North 
and West of Canada; to obtain and 
preserve narratives in print, manu- 
script or otherwise of their travels, 
adventures, labors and. observa- 
tions,” 

(Article I of the Constitution.) 

The Society is anxious to secure 
source material from every part of 
the Province, and the executive com- 
mittee believes that valuable aid can 
be given by the newspapers in enlist- 
ing the support of Boards of Trade, 
Community Leagues, and other local 
organizations in, carrying out this im- 
portant work. j 

Trusting that we may rely upon 
your support and cooperation. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. EVERARD EDMONDS, 
Secretary. 





A SALUTE TO THE RURAL 
TEACHER 
To the Editor: 

As a rural teacher for many years, 
I lived under a misapprehension, 
thinking that in these rural schools 
we were on probation, which, after 
long years of struggle resulting in 
improved teaching ability, would end 
when our superiors thought us fit to 
teach in graded schools, 

Having had several opportunities 
to teach in town schools, I thought I 
must have acquired the coveted abil- 
ity necessary for that work. I refused 
these because there was a greater ap- 
peal to me in a school of my own, 
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with my own organization, my own 
discipline, my own ideas and my own 
influence. The teacher is the be-all 
and the end-all of the rural school, 
and his influence over a number of 
years is immeasurable; Though the 
road is hard, the satisfaction is great. 

By a trick of fate I am now in a 
town school and I find the work al- 
most too easy. Teaching here does 
not use all the skills acquired in the 
country school. It would be more just 
to let teachers get their experience 
here and then graduate to the one- 
room school. 

Now, I know that this must be a 
reward, but it should be given only 
to the old and weary because it is a 
path of easy travel—fewer lessons to 
prepare, less responsibility, and a 
wealth of time for teaching one’s 
favorite subjects. It means ease, bet- 
ter living and freedom from worry. 
There is the companionship of others 
in the same profession, and a prin- 
cipal to guide and direct one. Truly, 
the way is easy but personal satisfac- 
tion meagre. 

So, all hail! to the rural teachers 
who do all and gain all! 

AN EX-RURAL TEACHER. 


CITIZENS’ FORUM, 1947-48 


September 4, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

I write to ask whether the mem- 
bers of your organization would be 
interested in receiving a leaflet ex- 
planatory of the programs planned 
for the coming year by Citizens’ 
Forum, a radio discussion group ac- 
tively sponsored jointly by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 

If you would like a supply of the 
new leaflet, which is to be issued 
shortly, I should be glad to arrange 
for these to be sent to yeu by the 
C.B.C., for distribution to your mem- 
bers. ‘ 

A large supply of leaflets is avail- 
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S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST © 


116 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


NOW UPSTAIRS 


SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 





able, as it is desired to give the proj- 
ect as wide publicity as possible. 
An early reply to this enquiry 
would be appreciated. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. S. R. TWEEDIE, 
Asst. Professor of Extension 
Prov. Secy., Citizens’ Forum 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 31) 

the most part, apathetic and listless, 
and fails to think clearly. On the 
other hand, a well-nourished child is 
more apt to be happy, quick to learn 
new things, and successful. So often 
a report card is taken as a sign of 
his ability to succeed, forgetting that 
without health, success is difficult. 

A prominent doctor in the Public 
Health Service of the United States 
has said: ““We are wasting our money 
trying to educate children with half- 
starved bodies. They cannot absorb 
teaching. They hold back classes, re- 
quire extra time of teachers and re- 
peat grades.” 


FIELD AND HYNDMAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
As 


sociation 


316 McLeod Bidg. Phone 25147 
Edmonton, Alberta 





ENTERPRISE PROGRAMME 


Canadian Social Studies Unit Readers 


Specifically designed to give help with social studies enter- 
prise projects on Canadian topics, each of these booklets is 
profusely illustrated, and graded for use in Division II of 
the Alberta curriculum. 
Check’ your requirements against the following titles: 
THE STORY OF OIL IN CANADA, Jos. M. Scott—The sources, the 
processing, and the distributing of Canada’s Oil. 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE, Edna Ritchie—tThe his- 
tory, the romance, and the work of our famous 


R.C.M.P. 


ADVENTURERS OF ENGLAND ON HUDSON BAY, Aileen Garland 
—tThe story of the famous fur trading company 
and its contribution to Canadian development. 


CANOE TO AIR-LINER, Margaret Shaw—The history of transpor- 
tation in Canada. 

TALL TIMBER, John Gough—The lumbering industry on the Pacific 
Coast. 


THE GREAT RIVER AND THE GREAT LAKES, Jos. M. Scott— 
The history and importance of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes. 


Tae THREE LITTLE INDIANS,” Muriel Uprichard—Stories of the 
Haida, the Blackfoot, and the Huron-Algonquin 


tribes. 


WE LIVE TOGETHER, J. W. Chafe—The interdependence of 
peoples, communities, and provinces. 


THE STORY OF THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS, A. W. True- 
man—tThe history of the Loyalists and their con- 


tribution to Canada. 


THE STORY OF PAPER IN CANADA, Stuart MacFarlane—The 
pulp and paper industry in Canada. 


THE STORY OF WHEAT, Donalda J. Dickie—The development of 
varieties, the growing, harvesting, and marketing 
of Canada’s wheat. 


Each Volume 35c 


ORDER FROM THE ALBERTA CHILDREN’S BOOKHOUSE, 
SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 


TORONTO CANADA 
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T. E. A. STANLEY 


Mr. T. E. A. Stanley, B.A., died at 
his home in Calgary on Friday, Oc- 
tober 10, after more than half a 
century as one of the country’s prom- 
inent educationists. He received his 
early education in Ontario, graduat- 
ing from the University of Toronto 
in 1892. He taught in eastern schools 
till 1910 when he came to Calgary. 
He served as principal of Central 
High School from 1912, and was 
subsequently Principal of South Cal- 
gary and Western Canada High 
Schools until his retirement in 1938. 

Mr. Stanley had been an active 
worker for better conditions in Al- 
berta to establish the teaching pro- 
fession on a basis that would attract 
and retain men and women of suit- 
able qualifications. Shortly after the 
First Great War he was provincial 
representative at a meeting in East- 
ern Canada which resulted in the 
formation of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Teachers. He was a member 
of the first Provincial Executive, 
and. worked for teachers through the 
A.T.A. with the late Dr. J. W. 
Barnett, Dr. H. C. Newland and Mr. 
C. E. Peasley. He was President of 
the A.T.A. in 1919. He was appointed 
to life membership in this Asscciation 
in 1938. His meritorious service was 
recognized in the King’s Honor List 
in 1935. 





November 13th, 1947. 
Mr. E. C. Ansley, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Ansley: 
I am pleased to be able to enclose 
a clipping from the St. Mary’s 


‘ (Ontario) Journal about our late 


friend, Mr. T. E. A. Stanley. I am 
indebted for this clipping to one of 
our very best friends in the teaching 
profession. 


December, 1947 
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It might be of interest to you, if 
you have no early records, to know 
something about the early steps taken 
in connection with the organization of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
and the initial step taken to bring 
into being this Dominion-wide Organ- 
ization. 

It was on a snowy morning, October 
21st, 1919, that four teachers met in 
a lumber room in the old Board of 
Trade Building, Winnipeg. The eve- 
ning previous to that a number of 
Western teachers met in our office 
and discussed further steps that we 
Western teachers might take in con- 
nection with education. The gathering 
had been called in connection with a 
‘Conference on Education and Citizen- 
ship, and it was sponsored by the 
Rotary Club at that time. The four 
Western Provinces were represented 
by: 

Mr. Harry Charlesworth, British 

Columbia. 

Mr. T. E. A. Stanley, Alberta. 

Mr. J. K. Colling, Saskatchewan. 

And myself for Manitoba. 


We spent most of the day in plan- 
ning what steps might be taken to 


_ bring about a better union of Western 


teachers, to get our Organizations 
closer together, and make arrange- 
ments for exchange of information 
and opinions. A great deal was done 
at that time, and our Journals of 
that Fall carried a _ considerable 
amount of information about this new 
organization. It was decided then that 
we would have a meeting the follow- 
ing July or August. As a matter of 
fact, the meeting took place the next 
July and we sent Mr. H. W. Huntly 
as our representative, and you had 
Mr. Stanley, Mr. Barnett and Mr. 
Newland. I have forgotten just what 
took place, other than that the West- 
ern delegates were a wee bit surprised 
to find that Ontario wanted to join 
with us, and in this connection sent 
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Fragrant with the famous 
Blue Grass perfume, 
exquisitely wrapped in satin 
and frills, single or in 
groups, 2.50 and 3.00. 


Thompson & Dynes 
The Christmas Shop Beautiful 





Miss .Arbuthnot, Mr. Chas. Fraser, 
and Dr. E. A. Hardy. This meeting 
took place in Calgary, and out of 
this 1920 meeting grew the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, although strict- 
ly speaking, the first step was taken 
in October 1919 in Winnipeg. 

So the initial step was taken in 
1919, the inaugural meeting took 
place July 26 and 27, 1920, in Cal- 
gary, and the second Annual Confer- 
ence was held in Toronto August 6, 
8, and 9, 1921. There, again, I had 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Stanley in 
action. 

Following the inaugural meeting in 
Calgary, a meeting was held in Los 
Angeles at which was organized the 
World Federation of Teachers, or 
some such title. I have not the re- 
cords before me and am trusting to 
my memory. 

I was always impressed with the 
clear thinking of my friend, Mr. 
Stanley. He was a tower of strength 
for Alberta. At the Toronto meeting 
he showed the stuff of which he was 
made in a tussle with our representa- 
tive, Mr. C. W. Laidlaw, and it was a 
battle of the giants, so to speak. I 
have followed since that period with 
a great deal of interest his career as 
a teacher and the contribution he 
made to education in Alberta. 

I wonder if these few notes would 
be of any help to you, but I do 
think that you would be interested 
in this clipping for your file. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


E. K. Marshall, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society. 


After a talk on Zoology, the teacher 
asked, “Children, what. is it that 
human beings have that wild animals 
don’t have?” 

The silence which followed was 
broken by the voice of a bright little 
miss down in the front row. 

“It couldn’t be sex. appeal, could 
it?” she asked. 
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Two Fine New Texts.... 
for Alberta Secondary Schools 


“THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE” 


By Graham and Jones 
List Price $1.92 


This text gives the student the basic knowledge needed 
to plan intelligently the selection, purchase, and use of 
goods and services. The major purposes of The Consumer’s 
Economic Life are: 

1. To instill a sense of values—the basis for 

intelligent planning. : 

To teach the elements of money management 
—to use income wisely and to manage person- 
al and family finances. 

To help the pupil become an informed and 
careful buyer. 

To show him how to be an efficient user of 
goods and services. 

To make him conscious of his social and eco- 
nomic responsibilities. 


To develop, throughout the course, needed 
skill in Consumer Mathematics as a tool for 
personal use. 
The text may be used by integrating the materials 
with existing courses, or by using the materials as a part 
of a central—or core-curriculum program. 


“BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS” 


By Bruce, Heywood, and Abercrombie 
List Price $1.40 


This text, 100% Canadian and particularly adapted 
for our Western Provinces, gives pupils in Grades IX and X 
the economic and business knowledge and understanding 
that will function in their daily living as consumers, citizens, 
and workers. The simple language and readable style, the 
profuse illustrations, the pertinent pictures and clever 
drawings, help the pupil to understand more readily the 
significance of the different chapters. 


Both books are now in stock and may be obtained from The School 
Book Branch or from 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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NEWS from Our Locals 


ACADIA 

A very inspiring Convention, in- 
cluding Sullivan Lake, Berry Creek 
and Acadia School Divisions was held 
in Hanna, October 30 and 31. All 
meetings were held in the Hanna 
School. There were a number of 
speakers, including the guest speak- 
er, Dr. J. Murray Lee, Dean of the 
School of Education at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

An excellent display of seatwork 
for elementary grades was accessible 
to the teachers during the Conven- 
tion, and proved to be very interest- 
ing and helpful. 

An organization meeting of the 
Acadia Local was held Thursday 
afternoon. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. J. C. 
Charyk; Vice-President, Mr. Hall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. Fizer; 
Press Correspondent, Miss E. 
Damsgard. A_ Salary Negotiating 
Committee was chosen, including Mr. 
J. C. Charyk, Mr. Hall and Mrs. 
Kunert. Mr. H. Horne, Empress, was 
chosen as representative from Acadia 
Local to attend the Annual General 
Meeting of the A.T.A. 


ARROWWOOD-QUEENSTOWN- 
MILO 

An organization meeting of the 
Arrowwood-Queenstown-Milo Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Eyres, Arrowwood, 
on November 13. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, W. R. 
Eyres; Vice-President, Mrs. White; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss H. Braith- 
waite. It was decided to hold future 
meetings the first Tuesday of every 
month. 

Mr. Eyres conducted an interest- 
ing discussion on the new Elementary 
Course of Studies. A book on Child 
Guidance will be reviewed at future 


meetings. 
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BARRHEAD 


A meeting of the Barrhead Sub- 
local was held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, in the Barrhead High School. 
The following officers for the coming 
year were elected: President, Mr. 
John Van Riper, Neerlandia; Vice- 
President, Mr. W. L. B. Jenken, Barr- 
head; Secretary and Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Helen Tuomi, Barr- 
head. 

A report of the latest Salary nego- 
tiations was given by Mrs. O’Brien. 
Miss H. Lawrence, Organizer of the 
Alberta Division Junior Red Cross, 
spoke briefly on the value of the Ju- 
nior Red Cross in schools. Mr. E. C. 
Stehelin, visiting Superintendent, led 
a discussion on an Institute meeting 
to be held in January. 


BAWLF 


The meeting of the Bawlf Sub- 
local took place in Rosalind at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. Skattebo on 
Tuesday evening, November 4. With 
Mr. Skattebo in the chair, the new 
slate of officers elected for the 1947- 
48 were: President, Mr. Y. Fad- 
um; Vice-President, Mr. E. Skattebo; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Ar- 
thur; Press Correspondent, Miss E. 
Parker. An interesting discussion on 
material for Christmas programs fol- 
lowed. 


BEAVERLODGE-HALCOURT 


The first meeting was held at Mr. 
Toews home at Halcourt. The results 
of the election are as follows: Presi- 


‘dent, Mr. Toews; Vice-President, Mr. 


Cavett; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Dron; Press Correspondent, P. 
Meraw; Councillor, Mr. Toews. 

The Fall Convention was discussed. 
It was decided that in future a Sub- 
local meeting should be held before 
the Convention so that we should be 
be ready for the A.T.A. business at 
the Convention. Hope was expressed 
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that the 1948 Fall Convention would 
be held at Beaverlodge. Salary nego- 
tiations are already receiving much 
discussion. 

At our next meeting our A.T.A. 
Magazine will be the main item of 
business. Winter sports is another 
problem of ours. Any suggestions 
would be welcome. We are looking 
for variety. We are holding our 
meetings every second Wednesday at 
8 p.m. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 


The Bon Accord-Gibbons Sub-local 
held the second meeting at the Gib- 
bons High School on October 27. Nine 
members were present, with the Vice- 
President taking the chair. 

The Councillor, Mr. J. Sywolas, 
gave the report of the last executive 
meeting. From this arose discussions 
on minimum salaries, values of news- 
letters, and track-meets The “fall” 
track-meet is strongly approved ‘here. 
A demonstration was given by Mr. 
Sywolas on the operation of the pro- 
jector. 


BOYLE 

The first annual meeting of. the 
Boyle Sub-local was held in the Boyle 
High School at four o’clock on Thurs- 
day, October 2. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Miss O. 
T. Forbes; Vice-President, Mrs. Hap- 
chin; Secretary, Mr. Drews; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Makar. It was 
decided to hold succeeding meetings 
on the first Thursday of each month. 





The Boyle Sub-local held its meet- 
ing in. the Boyle High School on No- 
vember 6, 1947, with Miss O. T. 
Forbes in the chair. 

The members decided to work on a 
project of special remedial work in 
vocabulary enrichment this year. Miss 
Forbes asked members to bring ideas 
they are using to be discussed at the 
next meeting. _ 

The festival to be held next spring 
was discussed. Miss Johnson who has 
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TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
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HERE is a story for 
your school children that is fascinat- 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This Fully illus- 
trated book explains the intricate 
rocess of transforming raw cotton 


into finished cloth. 


PLUS tis Free 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 


which shows 5 steps 
in the development 
of cotton and 4 
samples of fin- 
ished cloth, 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPOK 
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had considerable experience with fes- 
tivals led a short discussion, giving 
suggestions on planning the festival. 
A committee, including Miss Mikulin, 
Miss Makar and Mr. Depros, was ap- 
pointed to meet. with Miss Forbes 
and Miss Johnsonto discuss further 
plans for the festival. 


BUSBY-PICARDVILLE 


The organization meeting of the 
Busby-Picardville Sub-local was held 
at the home of Mrs. Hunter, Busby, 
on October 29 at four o’clock. Two 
distinguished visitors, Superintendent 
R. J. Scott and Father Barbeau of 
Picardville, and nine teachers were 
present. 

The following slate of officers was 
elected: President, Mrs. Hunter; 
Vice-President, Mr. Ott; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. O’Brien-Smith; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Berezon; Press Correspon- 
dent, Mrs. O’Brien-Smith. 


Various items of business carried 
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over from the June track meet were 
dealt with. 

The members decided to have, at 
each meeting, a panel discussion or a 
demonstration, if possible, of some 
specific teaching device. Sister St. 
Saviour was scheduled to lead off in 
November with the teaching of “Per- 
centage.” The next meeting was 
scheduled for November 19, at 4 
o’clock, at “The Convent,’ Picard- 
ville. 


CLOVER BAR 


The November meeting of the 
Clover Bar Sub-local was held, as 
usual, at 2 o’clock on the first Sat- 
urday of the month, in the Library 
of the Masonic Temple. President, 
Mrs. B. Clink, was in the chair and 
the Secretary, Miss M. Geary, re- 
corded the minutes. Visiting teacher- 
guests from Ontario were Mr. and 
Mrs. McCallum, who congratulated 
our Sub-local on its remarkably 
genial comradeship. After the busi- 
ness meeting the members and their 
guests enjoyed bowling. 


COALDALE 


The Coaldale Sub-local’ held its 
second meeting of the year on No- 
vember 38, 1947, at Crystal Lake 
School, with 34 present. The newly 
elected President, Mr. Hughes, was 
in the chair. Miss McVittey assumed 
her new duties as Secretary-Trea- 
surer. eG 

The Councillor for the year was 
elected, after which the Electoral 
Ballot and Musical Festival were dis- 
cussed. A motion to close future 
business meetings at 9:30 pim. was 
passed. The staff of the Crystal Lake 
School acted as hostesses. 


COALHURST-NOBLEFORD 


The Coalhurst-Nobleford Sub-local 
held its . reorganization, meeting at 
Coalhurst on Wednesday, October 8. 
A new slate of officers was elected: 
Mr. K. W. Bride was unanimously 
elected President; Miss. M. Luco, 
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Vice-President; Miss Eleanore Mor- 
ris, Secretary-Treasurer; Mr. Bride, 
Miss A. Tennant and Mr. Pulley- 
blank, Councillors; and Mr. J. Pas- 
emko, Press-Correspondent. 

Mr. M. Holman, the retiring Presi- 
dent, reported on the success of the 
track and field meet held last spring. 
The outcome of a lively discussion, 
following the report, was a decision 
to canvass the local business firms in 
at attempt to obtain additional cups 
and trophies to be awarded for ath- 
letic events. The Secretary was in- 
structed to convey the thanks of the 
Sub-local to the Consumers Hard- 
ware for their donation of a fine cup 
to the girls’ softball team, and to the 
Diamond City Home and School As- 
sociation for sponsoring the track 
meet. 

The business proceedings were 
followed by an informal and enjoy- 
able discussion of common problems. 


COLINTON 


An organization meeting of the 
Colinton Sub-local was held in’ the 
Colinton School on November 15. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Woods; Vice-President, 
Mr, A.. Nimco; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss L. R. Scott; Press Correspond- 
ent, Mrs. E. Day. 


DERWENT 


A meeting of the Derwent Sub- 
local was’ held at Derwent on Octo- 
ber 25. Mr. D. Chrapko reported on 
the last exécutive ‘meeting. He dealt 
with the amended salary schedule, 
and the “Parcel-for-Britain Fund.” 
The meeting voted to support the 
fund financially. 


The election of officers then took 
place, with the following being elec- 
ted: President, D. C. Chrapko; Vice- 
President, Steve Urchak; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Wm. Bober; Press Cor- 
respondent, Wm. Grasiuk; Councillor, 
John W. Melnyk; Festival Represen- 
tative, Steve Shewchuk;.Social-Gom- 
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mittee, Anne Leskiw and Mike 


Fedorak. 


EDBERG-MEETING CREEK 


An organization meeting of the 
Edberg-Meeting Creek Sub-local was 
held in Edberg at the home of Mr. 
Paetkau on October 9. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. 
Lehman; Vice-President, Mr. J. Paet- 
kau; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss P. 
Lien; Programme Convener, Miss A. 
Spady; Press Correspondent, Miss G. 
Holseth. 


FALUN 


At the Falun Sub-local meeting in 
the junior room at Falun, 12 mem- 
bers were present. Following the 
business, Mr. Jevne of the South 
Pigeon Lake School gave an interest- 
ing and instructive demonstration of 
a tonette lesson. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The first meeting of the Fall term 
of the Faust-Kinuso Sub-local was 
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held in Kinuso on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1, with seven members present. 


The following slate of officers was 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Mr. S. Coffey; Vice-President, 
Mrs. N. McKenzie; Secretary, Mr. 
C. Corbett; Councillor, Mrs. Lysne; 
Correspondent, Mr. C. Corbett. 


Moved by Mr. Lysne, and seconded 
by Mrs. M. McKenzie, that crests in- 
stead of cups be provided for “Girls’ 
Individual Track Meet” awards. 


Ordering of school library supplies 
from the Divisional School Board 
was discussed. 


Several members told of their 
plans for Christmas concerts. A group 
discussion followed on various phases 
of school work. 


On motion of Mr. Lysne, seconded 
by Mrs. Bannister, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


FORESTBURG 


An organization meeting of the 
Forestburg Sub-local was held in the 
School on October 21. Only ten 
members were present because of 
the bad roads. The following officers 
were elected for the coming term: 
President, Miss Marguerite Coutts; 
Secretary, Mr. Harry Ewasiuk; Vice- 
President, Mr. S. Stuart; Councillor, 
Mr. F. Condon; Press Reporter, Miss 
Ethel Berry. Plans were made for a 
Sub-local social evening to be held in 
the School on November 14, with 
the executive in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


GIROUXVILLE-McLENNAN 


The regular meeting of the Giroux- 
ville-McLennan Sub-local was held on 
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Saturday, November 8, in the Don- 
nelly School. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Sister Denise Helene; vice- 
president, Mrs. lLauze; secretary, 
Sister Bernice Marie. 

It was decided that at the next 
meeting the new program of studies 
for Grades I to VI would be discussed 
by the various teachers teaching 
those respective grades. The Grade IX 
Social Studies will also be discussed 
by the teachers concerned. 

It was decided that a $10 parcel 
should be sent to English teachers, as 
suggested at the Teachers’ Fall 
convention. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


Grande Prairie Sub-local met in 
October in St. Joseph’s Academy to 
reorganize their activities for the 
year. A new executive was elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. H. Melsness; 
Vice-President, Mr. T. Norton; Secre- 
tary, Miss P. Moase; Representative 
to Local Executive, Sr. M. St. Lucy. 


The November meeting took place 
in the Grande Prairie High School. 
Mr. Stan Hambly, M.A., Superin- 
tendent of the Grande Prairie School 
Division, No. 14, gave a very inter- 
esting explanation of the new Ele- 
mentary School Program. He also 
gave the results of the Survey Tests 
written by Grade VI. 
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HIGH PRAIRIE 

An organization meeting of the 
High Prairie Sub-local was held in 
the High Prairie School on Novem- 
ber 10. ‘The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Gladys Nord- 
torp; Vice-President, Mr. A. Mc- 
Eachern; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Velma Barhouse; District Councillor, 
Miss Joyce Jacque; Correspondent, 
Miss Frances Henry. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 


Twelve members attended a meet- 
ing of the Kitscoty-Islay Sub-local, 
held in the Kitscoty High School on 
Monday, November 3. This is a 
larger attendance than we usually 
have, and the discussion was de- 
cidedly more interesting. After dis- 
posing of various business matters, 
the teachers took part in a discussion 
on the Teachers’ Code of Ethics, led 
by J. A. Smith. It shortly developed 
that there were many points of 
interest, and such a free discussion 
followed that it was decided to con- 
tinue at our next meeting, again 
under Mr. Smith’s leadership. In 
the meantime, the members were 
urged to think along the lines raised 
in the discussion and to be ready 
next month to bring up new points. 

The next meeting was scheduled 
for Tuesday, December 9, again in 
Kitscoty, at seven-thirty in the even- 
ing. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 


The Sub-local of the A.T.A. held 
its second meeting at Barrhill School 
on Thursday, October 23. Attend- 
ance was not good because of un- 
usually poor roads. A business meet- 
ing was nevertheless held, with 
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Huntsville and Barrhill participating. 
Matters brought up for discussion in- 
cluded nominations for the Salary 
Negotiation Committee, nominations 
for the Lethbridge Local Executives 
and other business items, 


MANNVILLE 


The annual meeting of the Mann- 
ville-Minburn Sub-local was held in 
the Mannville School on October 30. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. S. Olsonberg; Vice- 
President, Mr. H. White; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss R. Gray; Sub-local 
Representative, Mr. H. White. Miss 
B. Henderson and Mrs. M. Morrison 
were elected to represent the Sub- 
local on the Musical Festival Com- 
mittee. 

The meeting decided to support 
the suggestion that a Divisional Track 
be held in the Vegreville area with 
three Sub-local eliminations. 


MEDICINE HAT RURAL 

The first meeting of the Cypress- 
Tilley Local, now “Medicine Hat 
Rural,’’ was held at Alexandra High 
School at 3:30 on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 13. Twenty-seven teachers were 
present and the following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. G. E. 
Smith; Vice-President, Mr. I. J. 
Clarke; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. S. 
F. Nesdoly; Executive, Mrs. Nobel, 
Mr. Sackman, Mr. Jones, Miss Irvin, 
and Mr. Curran; Councillors, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Curran; Negotiating 
Committee, Mr. Curran, Mrs. Nobel, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnston; Con- 
vention Committee, Mrs. Stone, Mr. 
Jones, Miss Watson and Mr. Sack- 
man. 

The election was followed by a dis- 
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cussion re the change of name of the 
Local. Mr. Curran read a letter 
from the Hon. Mr. Ansley who sug- 
gested changing the name from 
Cypress Tilley Local to Cypress Local. 
This suggestion was considered, but 
a motion was finally made by Mrs. 
Stone that the name be changed to 
Medicine Hat Rural Local, as most 
of the teachers live near or in the 
Medicine Hat district. 

It was decided that the work of 
the Local and the Councillors should 
be publicized. Mr. Clarke moved that 
the secretary send a report of their 
work to the Medicine Hat News and 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Curran moved that future 
meetings be held on the first Satur- 
day of each of the following months: 
December, March, April, May and 
June, and that the teachers be noti- 
fied by letter of such meetings. 

The four electoral ballots were dis- 
cussed and voted on, and have now 
been forwarded to the General 
Secretary. 


NEW SAREPTA 


An organization meeting was held 
in the New Sarepta Village School 
on Saturday, September 20. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. Johnson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Ferguson; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Press Correspondent, 
Mrs. Edith McLean; District Coun- 
cillor, Mrs. Lois Hetsler. It was de- 
cided to hold future meetings every 
third Saturday of the month, at 2:30 
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p.m., in the New Sarepta Village 
School. 

A second meeting was held on 
October 18. It was very well at- 
tended, «| Discussions about formal 
Spelling and Writing lessons were 
the highlights of the meeting. 


OLDS 


The first meeting of the Olds Sub- 
local was held on October 22 in the 
Olds School. The following officers 
were elected for the year: President, 
Miss Audrey Schaefer; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Pauls; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Florence MacDonald; Repre- 
sentatives to the Local, Mr. Bob 
Cruickshanks and Miss June Crook; 
Program Committee, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Forgues and Miss Herman; Lunch 
Committee, Miss Grant, Mrs. Nelson, 
and Miss Lillian Fulton. 


Programs for the coming year 
were discussed and suggestions made, 
and the Fall Convention was out- 
lined. 

The last regular meeting of the 
Olds Local was held at the Didsbury 
High School on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 5. Mr. Forgues, of Olds, was in 
the chair. Eight members were pres- 
ent. Several items of business con- 
cerning the agenda for the approach- 
ing Convention were discussed. 


RIMBEY 


The teachers of the Rimbey Sub- 
local held their monthly meeting with 
a fairly good attendance. A film on 
“Choosing Occupations” was enjoyed, 
and the follow-up discussion was led 
by Messrs. A. M. Winiarski and T. N. 
Dick. The group made further plans 
regarding future gatherings. Miss 
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Green and Mrs. Collins acted as 
hostesses. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 

The November meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain House Local was 
held at the home of Mrs. Fleming on 
November 8, with a good attendance. 
A panel discussion on Enterprise in 
Division II was led by Mrs. Parker 
and Jean Fleshman. All members 
enthusiastically participated in the 
discussion and questioning which fol- 
lowed. It was felt that all benefitted 
by this exchange of opinions and 
ideas. 


RYLEY 

The first meeting of the Ryley Sub- 
local for this year was held in Ryley, 
October 18. The following slate of 
officers was elected: President, Mr. 
H. Parsons; Vice-President, Mr. J. 
D. McDonald; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. D. McDonald; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss M. H. Ramsay; Repre- 
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sentatives to the Holden Local, Mr. 
J. D. McDonald and Miss M. H. 
Ramsay. 

The question of returning to the 
former practice of having a Central 
Festival was discussed at some 
length, and the members. decided 
against it. They feel that the Local 
Festivals benefit a larger percentage 
of the pupils. Also, it is difficult 
to find a town well enough equipped 
to handle a Central Festival. 


SMOKY LAKE 


Smoky Lake Sub-local held their 
October-November meeting on Novem- 
ber 6 in the Smoky Lake High School. 

The President, P. Kozdrowski, open- 
ed the meeting; 16 members were in 
attendance. 

Discussions on the holding of a non- 
competitive festival took place. The 
meeting decided to hold this type of 
festival during 1948. 

M. Makarenko gave a report on a 
successful field day held in Smoky 
Lake in May, 1947. A. sports fund 
of $12.81 was set up. 

Meetings are held alternately at 
Smoky Lake and Warspite. 


STETTLER 


The Stettler Sub-local held its first 
meeting at the home of Mr. N. D. 
Muir, and the following slate of 
officers were elected for the current 
year: President, Mr. A. Krebs; Vice- 
President, Miss V. Johnston; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Banford; Coun- 
cillors, Mrs. Mildred Stevenson and 
Mr, J. Rosborough; Program Con- 
vener, Mr. N. D. Muir; Social Com- 
mittee, Misses Ferguson and Hansen 
and Mrs. Lecuyer and Mrs. Jacobsen; 
Press Representative, Mr. J. Briggs. 
Miss Hansen gave a most interesting 
account of her trip through the 
States during the summer. 

The second meeting held in the 
school featured a lively discussion of 
the new course of studies arising out 
of local convention reminiscences; and 
Mr. Muir gave an interesting talk on 
“The Shock Method of Teaching.” 
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At the third meeting in November, 
also held at the school, Dr. Rees, 
Superintendent of the Stettler School 
Division, gave a talk on “The Teach- 
ing Profession.” Dr. Rees emphasized 
the need for a professional attitude on 
the part of teachers and a closer con- 
tact between educators and_ the 
general public. He praised the A.T.A. 
as a “fine organization” which brings 
people together to talk about business 
and professional matters; and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the A.T.A. 
should publicize itself through leader- 
ship in the community, such as the or- 
ganization of track meets, festivals, 
Education Week, offering speakers on 
educational topics, etc. 


STONY PLAIN 


A meeting of the Stony Plain- 
Spruce Grove Local was held in Ed- 
monton, October 25. Mr. Eric Ansley 
gave a brief explanation of the salary 
schedule,» under conciliation. 

A Negotiating Committee was ap- 
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pointed to act after the 1947-8 
schedule has been completed. In the 
meantime, this committee was author- 
ized #o take up immediate salary 
problems of individual teachers. 

The members elected to the com- 
mittee were: F. Eichenlaub, F. Tarle- 
ton, G. Carmichael. 

Mr. Harold Anderson was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Musical 
Festival Committee, with instruc- 
tions to investigate the possibilities 
of developing sectional festivals 
within the Division. 

It was decided that future meet- 
ings of the Local would be held on 
the third Saturday of each month at 
1 pm. in the A.T.A. Committee 
Room. 


STRATHMORE 

The second meeting of the Strath- 
more Sub-local was held on the even- 
ing of October 30 in the Home Eco- 
nomics Rooms in Strathmore. 
' The unusually good attendance 
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was probably due to the fact that our 
Divisional Superintendent, Mr. Mon- 
roe MacLeod, had been invited to 
attend the meeting. 

New business included the election 
of the following officers: President, 
Mr. John Slemko; Vice-President, 
Mr. I. Mackenzie; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Miss M. Skjeie; Press Corres- 
pondent, Mrs. I. York; Councillor, 
Mr. Frank Bazant. Following the 
election, Committees were appointed 
to study the School Fair Prize List 
and make suggestions as to its im- 
provement at the next meeting. 

Mr. MacLeod then spoke to the 
teachers on Remedial Reading and 
suggested methods which might be 
used to obtain better results. His 
talk was greatly appreciated. 

An interesting feature of the even- 
ing was a display of Notebooks of 
Grades III and IV from Mrs. J. 
Bremner’s room, Strathmore School. 


The hostess was Mrs. Kimmitt, as- 
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sisted by the ladies of the Strath- 
more School staff. 


STREAMSTOWN-MARWAYNE 


The first meeting of the Sub-local 
was. held on September 24 in 
Marwayne. The following were 
elected to office: President, Miss 
McRoberts; Secretary, Mr. Butchard; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Porayko; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Fenton; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. David. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting in Streamstown 
in the early part of November at 
whick the local convention was to be 
discussed. 

The second meeting of our Sub- 
local was held in Streamstown. Dis- 
cussion centered about our local con- 
vention. We decided to discuss the 
different methods of teaching Litera- 
ture at our next meeting. 


THORHILD 


A reorganization meeting of the 
Thorhild Sub-local was held in Thor- 
hild on September 11. The Executive 
elected were as follows: President, 
Mr. Tanasuik; Vice-president, Mr. A. 
Avery; Secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Edna Jardy; Councillor, Mr. A. 
Skuba; Sports Convener, Miss Pany- 
lyk; Sociai Committee, Mrs. Sawka, 
Mrs. Tanasuik, Miss Wasik, Mrs. 
Hydyk. 


THORSBY 


The Thorsby Sub-local held its 
monthly meeting on November 14 at 
Warburg. 

Mr. Bell and Mr. D. Hamilton 
demonstrated and spoke on the pro- 
per use of audio-visual aids in a 
classroom. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to them by Mr. Pyrch. 
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The next Sub-local meeting was 
scheduled for December 5 at Dneister 
School, at which a demonstration on 
the principles of art was to be given 
by Mr. R. Petterson. A talk on how 
to handle beginners by Mrs. P. 
Brooks was an item on the program. 
Mr. A. DeLeff will speak on the 
teaching of writing. 

TOFIELD 


The Toffield Sub-local held its 
first meeting in the Home Economics 
Room on October 2. There were 
eleven members present. The Execu- 
tive for 1947-48 was elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. Ralph Richard- 
son; Vice-President, Mr. E. Kindley; 
Secretary, Miss D. Welk; Sports 
Representative, Mr. A. Ronaghan; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. Gullion; 
Councillor to Local Executive, Mr. 
Oson. 
TROCHU-THREE HILLS 


The first meeting of the Trochu- 
Three Hills Sub-local was held in 
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Three Hills on October 28. The fol- 
lowing slate of officers was elected: 
President, Mr. E. M. Traub; Vice- 
President, Mr. K. Evans; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Bernice M. Blair; 
Press Correspondent, combined with 
Secretary-Treasurer; Councillor, Mr. 
R. Little. A discussion of the Drum- 
heller festival was held. 


TURNER VALLEY 


At the business meeting of the 
Turner Valley Local, held in the 
North Room of the Palliser Hotel in 
Calgary, on the afternoon of Friday, 
November 21, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Miss Nellie MacWilliam; 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Bldg, 116 - 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 
Store Ph, M2612 


Night Ph. $0803 
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Vice-President, Miss V. Kelner; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Georgina 
Stagg; Publicity, Mrs. F. McArthur; 
Social, Mrs. B. Biesterfield; Salary 
Schedule, Mr. F. Harris, Mr. C. I. 
McLaren, Miss F. Warden; Council- 
lor, Mr. H. McCullough. 

During the meeting a wedding gift, 
with the good wishes of all present, 
was given to Mrs. Merle Oberne; the 
membership fees were raised; and 
donations of money were accepted 
from. all present for the purpose of 
sending parcels to Britain. 

Mr. Stavely’s talk and demonstra- 
tion on puppetry as a motivation for 
enterprise education was exceedingly 
interesting and practical. 


TWO HILLS 


An institute meeting of the Two 
Hills Sub-local was held at Moose 
School on October 31, twenty-two 
members being present. The report 
of the Councillor, Mr. D. Podealuk, 
was presented. A discussion on the 
festival followed, resulting in the 
election of Mrs. N. Myskiw as Festi- 
val Representative. An interesting 
discussion on I.Q. tests resulted in a 
resolution to make orders for the 
tests, and to have them given through- 
out the entire division on one day. 
Plans for the next meeting were 
made, and it was decided to discuss 
the teachers’ pension scheme, and to 
hold a panel discussion on ‘“Profes- 
sional Responsibility.” The high- 
light of the meeting was a discus- 
sion on reading led by Mr. F. Han- 
nochko, Inspector of Schools. He 
followed it up with an interesting 
and instructive address on Testing 
and Statistics. 

The host and hostess were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gegolick. 


VEGREVILLE 


The first meeting of the Vegre- 
ville-Lavoy Sub-local was held on 
Saturday, November 1, in the Vegre- 
ville Public School. 

The following slate of officers was 
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elected: President, Mr. Mike Tomyn; 
Vice-President, Mr. Hosking; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Christine Kup- 
chenko; and Councillors, Miss Chris- 
tine Kupchenko and Mr. Mike 
Tomyn. 

Mrs. Miller and Miss Patterson 
were named as representatives from 
this Sub-local to the Festival Com- 
mittee. 

It was suggested that three Local 
meetings be held during the year. 

The Vegreville Local held a very 
successful joint convention with the 
Vermilion and Wainwright Locals at 
Vermilion on October 16 and 17. 
The fine facilities for convention pur- 
poses afforded by the Vermilion 
School of Agriculture (described by 
Mr. Ansley as one of the best in the 
Province) were greatly enjoyed by 
all. 

Among the guest speakers at the 
Convention were: Dr. Lester Ball, 
Superintendent of Schools, Highland 
Park, Illinois; Mr. Frame, Chief 
Superintendent of Schools; Miss 
Kathleen Herman, Director Junior 
Red Cross; Mr. N. N. Bentley, Princi- 
pal of Vermilion School of Agricul- 
ture; Mr. H. C. Sweet, Inspector of 
High Schools; Mr. E. W. White, 
Superintendent of the Vegreville 
Division; Mr. E. C. Miller, Super- 
intendent of the Vermilion Division; 
and Mr. S. D. Simonson, Superinten- 
dent of the Wainwright Division. 
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Guest speaker at the banquet was 
Rev. T. W. Teape of Vermilion. 


Teachers ‘who led _ discussion 
groups included the following: Divi- 
sion I, Miss Ruth Gray on Primary 
Reading; Division II, Miss Evelyn 
Green on Writing, and Miss Doris 
White on Spelling; Intermediate 
School, Mr. J. H, Finlay on Per- 
centage Concept; High School, Miss 
L. E. Bloom, High School English, 
Mr. G. Strong, High School Mathe- 
matics, Miss Gwen Dunsmore, 
Typing. 

Mr. E. C. Ansley, General Secre- 
tary of the A.T.A., and Mr. A. Aal- 
borg, Geographic Representative, ad- 
dressed a combined meeting of the 
three Locals. 


A joint Convention committee was 
formed, with Mr. J. A. Smith of 


Kitscoty as President, and Mr. S., 


Olsonberg, Mannville, as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

At the business meeting of the 
Vegreville Local, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, J. H. 
Finlay, Vegreville; Vice-President, 
George Kravetz, Ranfurly; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Dorreen Gully, 
Vegreville; Councillors, S. Olsonberg, 
J. H. Finlay; Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee, N. L. Hrynyk, Innisfree, Mike 
Tomyn, Royal Park, and George 
Kravetz. 

A resolution was passed approv- 
ing the continuation of the Music 
and Drama Festival to be held each 
spring at the three centres of Mann- 
ville, Innisfree and Vegreville. 

Mr. M..Tomyn gave a report on the 
activities of the Salary Negotiating 
Committee. A discussion concerning 
a single salary schedule took place, 
and Mr. Ansley gave an enlightening 
talk on its possibilities. 

A combined meeting of the Execu- 
tive and Festival Program Committee 
of the Vegreville Local met in the 
Vegreville Public ‘School on Satur- 
day, November 14, to lay plans for 
School Festivals, Track and Field 
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Meets, and Teachers’ Rallies for the 
coming year. 

It was decided that three rallies 
would be held; the first in Mannville, 
Friday evening, November 28. Mr. 
E. C. Miller, of Vermilion, was the 
guest speaker. A social hour was 
spent by the teachers and friends 
after the meeting. 

Track Meets will be held at the 
three Sub-local centres in the spring, 
with a final Meet taking place in 
Vegreville. As last year, festivals 
will be held at Mannville, Innisfree, 
and Vegreville during the last three 
days of April. A committee con- 
sisting of two teachers from each 
Sub-local have drafted the program. 
It is hoped that the programs will be 
printed and in the hands of the 
teachers before Christmas, so that 
an early beginning can be made in 
training the children. Selection of 
the three adjudicaters has been left 
in the hands of the Superintendent, 
Mr. White. 


VULCAN 


The Vulcan Sub-local was reorgan- 
ized at a meeting held in the Vulcan 
High School on Tuesday, October 21. 
Teachers from Vulcan, Reid Hill and 
Red Cross were present. After a 
lunch served by the Vulcan teachers, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Einar Kumlin; Vice- 
President, Mrs. E. O’Connell; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Todd; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. Ruby 
Schierman; Councillor, Einar Kum- 
lin. An interesting discussion on 
various subjects followed. The next 
meeting is to be held at Reid Hill. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin Local of the 
A.T.A., meeting in the Masonic 
Temple, Edmonton, elected its new 
officers: Hon. President, Superinten- 
dent L. B. Yule; President, W. 
Kaasa; Vice-President, J. Block- 
sidge; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss G. 
Blanche. 
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Other elections included the fol- 
lowing: Councillors to A.G.M., Mes- 
srs. L. Wilson, and R. Layton; 
Salary Negotiating Committee; 
Messrs. R. Paton, V. Wybert, W. 
Stevens, P. Maciborsky and P. 
Wolodko; Track Meet Committee, 
Miss Coglin, Mrs. Green and Messrs. 
H. Lomnes and R. F. Henderson; 
Visual Aids Committee (a new de- 
parture, the outcome of the Visual 
Aids Institute recently held at We- 
taskiwin), Mrs. M. Blundel and Mrs. 
M. Houge, Messrs. J. Blocksidge, R. 
Layton, W. Stevens and F. Wolodko. 


A second Sub-local, namely South 
Pigeon Lake-Falun, was organized 
during the past year. More are ex- 
pected to organize this winer. 

The Local unanimously voted $50 
for food parcels to be sent to the 
British National Union of Teachers 
for some needy people or retired 
teachers in the Old Country. 

Mr. Yule, Superintendent, in his 
remarks mentioned the work done in 
June by Miss Rae Chittick, R.N., who 
had conducted a health survey in 
some of the schools. 


The Local was also informed that 
Mr. J. Melvin Bell, National Film 
Board representative, will on his 
visits to rural centres and schools 
have available a film strip projector 
as well as a movie projector. His 
work is much appreciated by those 
in the districts he visits. 

The first local Visual Aids Insti- 
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tute for Alberta was held at Wetaski- 
win on October 17. More than 60 
attended—mostly City and Divisional 
teachers. The Institute was ar- 
ranged jointly by Mr. C. D. Hamil- 
ton of the Visual Aids Branch, De- 
partment of Education, and some of 
the City teachers. On the program, 
.in addition to Mr. Hamilton, were 
Messrs. H. Lomnes and R. B. Lay- 
ton, who spoke on Classroom Films 
and Filmstrips, respectively, and Mr. 
J. H. Blocksidge, the Chairman, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on types 
of filmstrips. The newest models in 
cameras and projectors were avail- 
able for inspection, provided by Mr. 
K. McRae of General Films, Edmon- 
ton, and Mr. H. Anderson of the 
Driard Pharmacy. 


WILLINGDON 


The October meeting of the 
Willingdon Sub-local was held in the 
Willingdon High School on Thurs- 
day, October 23, with Mr. Kolotyluk 
in the chair. After the reading of 
the minutes a discussion was held 
about the new pension scheme. There 
were numerous criticisms and sug- 
gestions, but the forwarding of a 
resolution was postponed to a later 
date 

Next an interesting account of his 
summer sojourn at Trois-Pistoles, 
Quebec, was given by Mr. Toma. This 
address ended the meeting, and the 
teachers then retired to the Kozy 
Korner for lunch. 
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We extend to you the most 
cordial wishes of the season, 
“Merry Christmas and a 
Happy and —— 


May you and yours enjoy to 
the fullest, the cheer and 
happiness of the 


hristmas season. 


Ww 
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but all year ‘round, 
we wish our friends 
health, happiness 
and good fortune. 


Crescent Furniture Co. Ltd. 
10154-101 St. Edmonton 
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Greyhound offers four good reasons 
why you'll enjoy your holiday travel 
this year: 

¢ ECONOMY - low holiday fares 
@ COMFORT - new Super Coaches 
@ CONVIENCE - frequent schedules 
@ SAFETY - the world’s best drivers 
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for full information. 
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